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ANARCHY  AND  AUTHORITY. 

IIY  MATTHEW  AnXOLD. 

(LMt  Paper.*) 

IViiEN"  once  we  have  begun  to  recount  the  prac¬ 
tical  operations  bj’  which  our  Liberal  friends  work  for 
I  the  removal  of  definite  evils,  and  in  which,  if  we  do  ' 
i  not  join  them,  they  are  apt  to  grow  impatient  with  ' 
I  tn,  how  can  we  pass  over  that  very  interesting  oper-  ' 
I  »tion  of  this  kind,  —  the  attempt  to  enable  a  man  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister  ?  This  operation,  ' 
too,  like  that  for  abating  the  feudal  customs  of  sue-  ' 
cession  in  land,  1  have  had  the  advantage  of  myself ' 
seeing  and  hearing  my  Liberal  friends  labor  at.  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  be  present  when  Mr.  Chambers,  ! 
1  think,  brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons 
his  bill  for  enabling  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased 
wife’s  sister,  and  I  heard  the  speech  which  Mr. ' 
Chambers  then  made  in  support  of  his  bill.  His 
first  point  was,  that  God’s  law  —  the  name  he  al-  | 
ways  gave  to  the  Book  of  I.ieviticus  —  did  not 
rally  forbid  a  man  to  marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sis-  ' 
ter.  God’s  law  not  forbidding  it,  the  Libgral  maxim  ■ 
tbt  a  man’s  prime  right  and  happiness  is  to  do  as  | 
he  likes  ought  at  once  to  come  into  force,  and  to  an-  ■ 
nal  any  such  check  upon  the  assertion  of  personal 
liberty  as  the  prohibition  to  marry  one’s  deceased  | 
wife’s  sister.  A  distinguished  Liberal  supporter  of 
Mr.  Chambers,  in  the  debate  which  followed  the  in-  [ 
troduction  of  the  bill,  produced  a  formula  of  much  ! 
bauty  and  neatness  for  conveying  in  brief  the  Lib-  ' 
eral  notions  on  this  head :  “  Liberty,”  said  he,  “  is  ! 
the  law  of  human  life.”  And,  therefore,  the  moment  ' 
it  is  ascertained  that  God’s  law,  the  Book  of  Leviti-  \ 
cos,  does  not  stop  the  way,  man’s  law,  the  law  of 
liberty,  asserts  its  right,  and  makes  us  free  to  marry  I 
our  deceased  wife’s  sister. 

And  this  exactly  falls  in  with  what  Mr.  Hepworth 
Dixon,  who  may  almost  be  calle.l  the  Colenso  of 
love  and  marriage,  —  such  a  revolution  does  he  ^ 
make  in  our  ideas  on  these  matters,  just  as  Dr.  j 
Colenso  docs  in  our  idea  on  religion,  —  tells  us  of  | 
the  notions  and  proceedings  of  our  kinsmen  in  Amer-  ^ 
ica.  With  that  affinity'  of  genius  to  the  Hebrew  ■ 
genius  which  we  have  already  noticed,  and  with  the  ' 
strong  belief  of  our  race  that  liberty'  is  the  law  of  i 
human  life,  so  far  as  a  fixed,  perfect,  and  paramount  | 
rule  of  conscience,  the  Bible,  does  not  expressly  ' 
control  it,  our  American  kinsmen  go  again,  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon  tells  us,  to  their  Bible,  the  ^lor- 
mons  to  the  patriarchs  and  the  Old  Testament, ' 
Brother  Noyes  to  St.  Paul  and  the  New,  and,  having 
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never  before  read  anything  else  but  their  Bible,  they 
now  read  their  Bible  over  again,  and  make  ail  man¬ 
ner  of  great  discoveries  there.  All  these  discoveries 
are  favorable  to  liberty,  and  in  this  way  is  satisfied 
that  double  craving  so  characteristic  of  the  Philistine, 
and  so  eminently  exemplified  in  that  crowned  Philis¬ 
tine,  Henry  VIII.,  the  craving  for  forbidden  fruit  and 
the  craving  for  legality.  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  elo¬ 
quent  writings  gives  currency,  over  here,  to  these  im¬ 
portant  discoveries ;  so  that  now,  as  regards  love  and 
marriage,  we  seem  to  be  entering,  with  all  our  sails 
spread,  upon  what  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  its  apostle 
and  evangelist,  calls  a  Gothic  Revival,  but  what  one 
of  the  many  newspapers  that  so  greatly  admire  Mr. 
Hepworth  Di.xon’s  lithe  and  sinewy  style  and  form 
their  own  style  upon  it  calls,  by  a  yet  bolder  and  more 
striking  figure,  “  a  great  sexual  insurrection  of  our 
Anglo-Teutonic  race.”  For  this  end  we  have  to 
avert  our  eyes  from  everything  Hellenic  and  fanci¬ 
ful,  and  to  keep  them  steadily  fixed  upon  the  two  car¬ 
dinal  points  of  the  Bible  and  liberty.  And  one  of 
those  practical  operations  in  which  the  Liberal  party 
engage,  and  in  which  we  are  summoned  to  join  them, 
directs  itself,  entirely,  as  we  have  seen,  to  these  car¬ 
dinal  points,  and  may  almost  be  regarded,  perhaps, 
as  a  kind  of  first  instalment  or  public  and  parliamen¬ 
tary  pledge  of  the  great  sexual  insurrection  of  our 
Anglo-Teutonic  race. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  what  we  seek  is  the  Phi¬ 
listine’s  perfection,  the  development  of  his  best  self, 
not  mere  liberty  for  his  ordinary  self.  And  we  no 
more  allow  absolute  validity  to  his  stock  maxim, 
Liberty  is  the  law  of  human  life,  than  we  allow  it  to 
the  opposite  maxim,  which  is  just  as  true,  Renounce¬ 
ment  is  the'law  of  human  life.  For  we  know  that 
the  only  perfect  freedom  is,  as  our  religion  says,  a 
service ;  not  a  service  to  any  stock  maxim,  but  an 
elevation  of  our  best  self,  and  a  harmonizing  in 
subordination  to  this,  and  to  the  idea  of  a  perfected 
humanity,  .all  the  multitudinous,  t.urbulent,  and  blind 
impulses  of  our  ordinary  selves.  Now,  the  Philis¬ 
tine’s  great  defect  being  a  defect  in  delicacy  of  per¬ 
ception,  to  cultivate  in  him  this  delicacy,  to  render 
it  independent  of  external  and  mechanical  rule,  and 
a  law  to  itself,  is  what  seems  to  make  most  for  his 
perfection,  his  true  humanity.  And  his  true  hu¬ 
manity,  and  therefore  his  happiness,  appears  to  lie 
much  more,  so  far  as  the  relations  of  love  and  mar¬ 
riage  are  concerned,  in  becoming  alive  to  the  finer 
shades  of  feeling  which  arise  within  these  relations, 
in  being  able  to  enter  with  tact  and  sympathy  into 
the  subtle  instinctive  pronensions  and  repugnances 
of  the  person  with  whose  life  his  own  life  is  bound 
up,  to  make  them  his  own,  to  direct  and  govern,  in 
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harmony  with  them,  the  arbitrary  range  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  action,  and  thus  to  enlarge  his  spiritual  and  in- 
telleetual  life  and  liberty,  than  in  remaining  insen¬ 
sible  to  these  finer  shades  of  feeling,  this  delicate 
sympathy,  in  giving  unchecked  range,  so  far  as  he 
can,  to  his  mere  personal  action,  in  allowing  no  lim¬ 
its  or  government  to  this  except  such  as  a  mechani¬ 
cal  external  law  imposes,  and  in  thus  really  narrow¬ 
ing,  for  the  satisfaction  of  liis  ordinary  self,  his 
spiritual  and  intellectual  life  and  liberty.  Still  more 
must  this  be  so  when  his  fixed  external  rule,  his 
God’s  law,  is  supplied  to  him  from  a  source  which  is 
less  fit,  perhaps,  to  supply  final  and  absolute  instruc¬ 
tions  on  this  particular  topic  of  love  and  marriage 
than  on  any  other  relation  of  human  life. 

Bishop  Wilson,  who  is  full  of  examples  of  that 
.fruitful  Hellenizing  within  the  limits  of  Hebraism 
itself,  of  that  renewing  of  the  stiff  and  stark  notions 
of  Hebraism  by  turning  upon  them  a  stream  of  fresh 
thought  and  consciousness,  which  we  have  already 
noticed  in  St.  Paul,  —  Bishop  Wilson  gives  an 
a<lmirable  lesson  to  rigid  Hebraizers,  like  Mr. 
Chambers,  asking  themselves.  Does  God’s  law  (that 
is,  the  Book  of  Leviticus)  forbid  us  to  marry  our 
wife’s  sister ‘i*  Does  God’s  law  (that  is,  again,  the 
Book  of  Leviticus)  allow  us  to  marry  our  wife’s 
sister  ?  when  he  says  :  “  Christian  duties  arc  founded 
on  reason,  not  on  the  sovereign  authority  of  God 
commanding  what  he  pleases ;  God  cannot  command 
us  what  is  not  fit  to  be  believed  or  done,  all  his 
commands  being  founded  in  the  nec<fesities  of  our 
nature.”  And,  immense  as  is  our  debt  to  the 
Hebrew  race  and  its  genius,  incomparable  as  is  its 
authority  on  certain  ])rofoundly  important  sides  of 
our  human  nature,  worthy,  as  it  is  to  be  described 
as  having  uttered,  for  those  sides,  the  voice  of  the 
divine  and  eternal  order  of  things,  the  law  of  God, 
—  who,  that  is  not  manacled  and  hoodwinked  by 
his  Hebraism,  can  believe  that,  as  to  love  and 
marriage,  our  reason  and  the  necessities  of  our 
humanity  have  their  true,.suflicient,  and  divine  law 
expressed  for  them  by  the  voice  of  any  Oriental  and 
polygamous  nation  like  the  Hebrews  ?  Who,  I  say, 
will  believe,  when  he  really  considers  the  matter, 
that  where  the  feminine  nature,  the  feminine  ideal, 
and  our  relations  to  them,  are  brought  into  ques¬ 
tion,  the  delicate  and  apprehensive  genius  of  the 
Indo-European  race,  the  race  which  Invented  the 
Muses,  and  chivalry,  and  the  Madonna,  is  to  find  its 
last  word  on  this  question  in  the  institutions  of  a  Sem¬ 
itic  people,  whose  wisest  king  had  seven  hundred 
wives  and  three  hundred  concubines? 

If  here  again,  therefore,  we  seem  to  minister 
better  to  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time  by  leading 
it  to  think  about  the  operation  our  Liberal  friends 
have  in  hand,  than  by  lending  a  hand  to  this 
operation  ourselves,  let  us  see,  liefore  we  dismiss 
from  our  view  the  practical  operations  of  our  Liberal 
friends,  whether  th^  same  thing  does  not  hold  good 
as  to  their  celebrated  industrial  and  economical 
labors  also.  Their  great  work  of  this  kind  is,  of 
course,  their  free-trade  policy.  This  policy,  as 
having  enabled  the  poor  man  to  eat  untaxed  bread, 
and  as  having  wonderfully  augmented  trade,  we 
are  accustomed  to  speak  of  with  a  kind  of  solemnity ; 
it  is  chiefly  on  their  lead  in  this  policy  that  Jlr. 
Bright  founds  for  himself  and  his  friends  the  claim, 
so  often  asserted  by  him,  to  be  considered  guides  of 
the  blind,  teachers  of  the  ignorant,  benefactors 
slowly  and  laboriously  developing  in  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  party  and  in  the  courftry  that  which  iVIr.  Bright 
is  fond  of  calling  the  growth  of  intelligence,  —  the 


'object,  as  is  well  known,  of  all  the  friends  of  culture 
also,  and  the  great  end  and  aim  of  the  culture  that 
we  preach.  Now,  having  first  saluted  free-trade 
and  its  doctors  with  all  respect,  let  us  see  whether 
even  here,  too,  our  Liberal  friends  do  not  pursue 
their  operations  in  a  mechanical  way,  without 
reference  to  any  firm  intelligible  law  of  things,  to 
human  life  as  a  whole  and  human  happiness ;  and 
whether  it  is  not  more  for  our  good,  at  this  particu¬ 
lar  moment  at  any  rate,  instead  of  worshipping 
free-trade  with  them  Hebraistically,  as  a  kind  of 
fetish,  and  helping  them  to  pursue  it  as  an  end  in 
and  for  itself,  we  turn  the  free  stream  of  our 
thought  upon  their  treatment  of  it,  and  see  how 
this  is  related  to  the  intelligible  law  of  human  life, 
and  to  national  well-being  and  happiness.  In  short, 
suppose  we  Hellenize  a  little  with  free-trade,  as  we 
Hellenized  with  the  Real  Eshate  Intestacy  Bill, 
and  with  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church 
by  the  power  of  the  Nonconformists’  antipathy  to 
religious  establishments  and  endowments,  and  see 
whether  what  our  reprovers  beautifully  call  minis¬ 
tering  to  the  diseased  spirit  of  our  time  is  best  done 
by  the  Hellenizing  method  of  proceeding,  or  by  the 
other. 

But  first  let  us  understand  how  the  policy  of 
free-trade  really  shapes  itself  for  our  Liberal  friends, 
and  how  they  practically  employ  it  as  an  instrument 
of  national  happiness  and  salvation.  For  as  we 
said  that  it  seemed  clearly  right  to  prevent  the 
Church  property  of  Ireland  from  being  all  taken  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  of  a  small  minority,  so  it 
seems  clearly  right  that  the  poor  man  should  eat 
untaxed  bread,  and,  generally,  that  restrictions  and 
regulations  which,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  some 
particular  person  or  class  of  persons,  make  the  price 
of  things  artificially  high  here,  or  artificially  low 
there,  and  interfere  with  the  natural  flow  of  trade 
and  commerce,  should  be  done  away  with.  But  in 
the  policy  of  our  Liberal  friends  free-trade  means 
more  than  ^his,  and  is  specially  valued  as  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  the  production  of  wealth,  as  they  call  it,  and 
to  the  increase  of  the  trade,  business,  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  ^V^e  have  already  seen  how 
these  things  —  trade,  business,  and  population  — 
are  mechanically  pursued  by  us  as  ends  precious  in 
themselves,  and  are  worshipped  as  what  we  call 
fetishes ;  and  Mr.  Bright,  I  have  already  said,  when 
he  wishes  to  give  the  working-class  a  true  sense  of 
what  makes  glory  and  greatness,  tells  it  to  look  at 
the  cities  it  h.as  built,  the  railroads  it  has  made,  the 
manufiictures  it  has  produced.  So  to  this  idea  of 
glory  and  greatness  the  free-trade  which  our  Liberal 
friends  extol  so  solemnly  and  devoutly  h.os  served, 
—  to  the  increase  of  trade,  business,  and  population ; 
and  for  this  it  is  prized.  Therefore,  the  untaxing 
of  the  poor  man’s  bread  has,  with  this  view  of 
national  happiness,  been  used,  not  so  much  to  make 
the  existing  poor  man’s  bread  cheaper  or  more 
abundant,  but  rather  to  create  more  jKior  men  to 
eat  it ;  so  that  we  cannot  jirecisely  say  that  we  have 
fewer  poor  men  than  we  had  before  free-trade,  hut 
we  can  say  with  truth  that  we  have  many  more 
centres  of  industry',  as  they  are  called,  and  much 
more  business,  population,  and  manufactures.  And 
if  we  are  sometimes  a  little  troubled  by  our  multi¬ 
tude  of  poor  men,  yet  we  know  the  increase  of 
manufactures  and  population  to  be  such  a  salutary 
thing  in  itself,  and  our  free-trade  policy  creates 
such  an  admirable  movement,  creating  fresh  centres 
of  industry  and  fresh  poor  men  here,  while  we  were 
thinking  about  our  poor  men  there,  that  we  are 
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quite  dazzled  and  borne  away,  and  more  and  more 
industrial  movement  is  called  for,  and  our  social 
progress  seems  to  become  one  triumphant  and 
I  enjoyable  course  of  what  is  sometimes  called,  vul¬ 
garly,  outrunning  the  constable. 

!  If,  however,  taking  some  other  criterion  of  man’s 
I  well-being  than  the  cities  he  has  built  and  the  man- 
ufaetures  he  has  produced,  we  persist  in  thinking 
that  our  social  progress  would  be  happier  if  there 
were  not  so  many  of  us  so  very  poor,  and  in  busy¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  notions  of  in  some  way  or  other 
adjusting  the  poor  man  and  business  one  to  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  not  multiplying  the  one  and  the  other  me¬ 
chanically  and  blindly,  then  our  Liberal  friends,  the 
appointed  doctors  of  free-trade,  take  us  up  very 
sharply.  “  Art  is  long,”  says  the  Times,  “  and  life 
is  short ;  for  the  most  part  we  settle  things  fimt  and 
understand  them  afterwards.  Let  us  have  as  few 
theories  as  possible  ;  what  is  wanted  is  not  the  light 
of  speculation.  If  nothing  worked  well  of  which  tlie 
theory  was  not  perfectly  understood,  we  should  be 
in  sad  confusion.  The  relations  of  labor  and  cai>ital, 
we  are  told,  are  not  understood,  yet  trade  and  com¬ 
merce,  on  the  whole,  work  satisfactorily.”  I  (juotc 
from  the  Times  of  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  IJut 
thoughts  like  these,  as  I  have  often  pointed  out,  are 
thoroughly  British  thoughts,  and  wo  have  been 
familiar  with  them  for  years.  W'e  fix  upon  some 
object,  which  in  this  case  is  the  production  of  wealth 
and  the  increase  of  manufactures,  population,  and 
commerce  through  free-trade,  as  a  kind  of  one  thing 
needful  or  end  in  itself,  and  then  we  pursue  it 
stanehly  and  mechanically,  and  say  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  pursue  it  stanehly  and  mechanically,  not 
to  see  how  it  is  rel.ated  to  the  whole  intelligible  law 
of  things  and  to  full  human  perfection,  or  to  treat  it 
as  the  piece  of  machinery,  of  varying  value  as  its 
relations  to  the  intelligible  law  of  things  vary,  which 
it  really  is. 

So  it  is  of  no  use  to  say  to  the  Times,  and  to  our 
Liberal  friends  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  tlieir 
talisman  of  free-trade,  tl«t  alwut  one  in  nineteen  of 
,  our  population  is  a  pauper,  and  that,  this  being  so, 

I  trade  and  commerce  can  hardly  be  said  to  prove  by 
their  satisfactory  working  that  it  matters  nothing 
whether  the  relations  between  labor  and  capital  are 
understood  or  not ;  n.ay,  that  we  can  hardly  be  said 
I  not  to  be  in  sad  confu.sion.  For  here  comes  in  our 
,  faith  in  the  stanch  mechanical  pursuit  of  a  fixed 
^  object,  and  covers  itself  with  that  imposing  and 
I  colossal  necessitarianism  of  the  Times  which  we 
have  before  noticed.  And  this  necessitarianism, 
taking  for  granted  that  an  increase  in  trade  and 
jwpulation  is  a  good  in  itself,  one  of  the  chiefest  of 
goods,  tells  us  that  disturbances  of  human  happiness 
caused  bj-  ebbs  and  flows  in  the  tide  of  trade  busi- 
,  ness,  which,  on  the  whole,  steadily  mounts,  are  in¬ 
evitable,  and  not  to  be  quarrelled  with.  Tliis  firm 
philosoiihy  I  seek  to  call  to  mind  when  I  am  in  the 
East  ot  London,  whitlier  my  avocations  often  lead 
:  me ;  and,  indeed,  to  fortify  myself  against  the  de- 
ressing  sights  which  on  these  occasions  assail  us,  I 
,  avc  transcribed  from  the  Times  one  strain  of  this 
I  kind,  full  of  the  finest  economical  doctrine,  and  al- 
;  ways  carry  it  about  with  me.  Tlie  passage  is 
I  this :  — 

“  The  East  End  is  the  most  commercial,  the  most 
Industrial,  the  most  fluctuating  region  of  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  It  is  always  the  first  to  suffer ;  for  it  is  the 
creature  of  prosperity,  and  falls  to  the  ground  the 
instant  there  is  no  wind  to  bear  it  up.  Tlie  whole 
of  that  region  is  covered  with  huge  docks,  shipyards, 


1  manufactories,  and  a  wilderness  of  small  houses,  all 
full  of  life  ami  happiness  in  brisk  times,  but  in  dull 
times  withered  and  lifeless,  like  the  deserts  we  read 
of  in  the  East.  Now  their  brief  spring  is  over. 
Tliere  is  no  one  to  blame  for  this ;  it  is  the  result  of 
Nature’s  simplest  laws  !  ” 

We  must  all  agree  that  it  is  impossible  that  any¬ 
thing  can  be  firmer  than  this,  or  show  a  surer  faith 
in  the  working  of  free-trade,  as  our  Liberal  friends 
understand  anil  employ  it. 

But  if  we  still  at  all  doubt  whether  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  manufactories  and  small  houses  can 
be  such  an  absolute  good  in  Itself  as  to  counterbal¬ 
ance  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  poor  people,  we 
shall  learn  that  this  multiplication  of  poor  people, 
too,  is  an  absolute  good  in  itself,  and  the  result  of 
divine  and  beautiful  laws.  This  is  indeed  a  favor¬ 
ite  thesis  with  our  Philistine  friends,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  noticed  the  pride  and'  gratitude  with  which 
they  receive  certain  articles  in  the  Times,  dilating 
in  thankful  and  solemn  language  on  the  majestic 
growth  of  our  population.  But  I  prefer  to  quote 
now,  on  this  topic,  the  words  of  an  ingenious  young 
Scotch  writer,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  because  he 
invests  with  so  much  imagination  and  poetry  this 
current  idea  of  the  blessed  and  even  divine  character 
v/hich  the  multiplying  of  population  is  supposed  in 
itself  to  have.  “  We  move  to  multiplicity,”  says  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan.  “  If  there  is  one  (|uality  which 
seems  God’s,  and  his  exclusively,  it  seems  that  di¬ 
vine  philoprogenitiveness,  that  p.assionate  love  of 
distribution  and  expansion  into  living  forms.  Every 
animal  added  seems  a  new  ecstasy  to  the  Maker ; 
every  life  added,  a  new  embodiment  of  his  love.  He 
would  swarm  the  earth  with  beings.  There  arc 
never  enough.  Life,  life,  life,  —  faces  gleaming, 
hearts  beating,  must  fill  every  cranny.  Not  a  cor¬ 
ner  is  sufl'ered  to  remain  empty.  Tlie  whole  earth 
breeds,  and  God  glories.” 

It  is  a  little  unjust,  perhaps,  to  attribute  to  the 
Divinity  exclusively  this  philoprogenitivcness,  which 
the  British  Philistine  and  the  poorer  class  of  Irish 
may  certainly  claim  to  share  with  him  ;  yet  how  in¬ 
spiriting  is  here  the  whole  strain  of  thought !  and 
the  beautiful  words,  too,  I  carry  about  with  me  in 
the  East  of  London,  and  often  read  them  there. 
They  are  quite  in  agreement  with  the  popular  lan¬ 
guage  one  IS  accustomed  to  hear  about  children  and 
large  families,  which  describes  children  as  sent. 
And  a  line  of  poetry  which  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan 
throws  in  presently  after  the  poetical  prose  I  have 
quoted,  — 

“  T  U  the  old  3tory  of  the  fig-leaf-time  ”  — 

this  fine  line,  too,  naturally  connects  itself,  when 
one  is  in  the  East  of  London,  with  the  idea  of  God’s 
desire  to  swarm  the  earth  with  beings,  because  the 
swarming  of  the  earth  with  beings  docs  indeed,  in 
the  East  of  London,  so  seem  to  revive  — 

“  . . .  The  old  story  of  the  fig4eaf  time,-’  — 

such  a  number  of  the  people  one  meets  there  having 
hardly  a  rag  to  cover  them;  and  the  more  the 
swarming  goes  on,  the  more  it  promises  to  revive 
this  old  story.  And  when  the  story  is  perfectly  re¬ 
vived,  the  swarming  cpiite  completed,  and  every 
cranny  choke-full,  then,  too,  no  doubt,  the  faces  in 
the  East  of  London  will  be  gleaming  faces,  which 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  says  it  is  God’s  desire  they 
should  be,  and  which  every  one  must  perceive  they 
are  not  at  present,  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  miser¬ 
able. 
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But  to  prevent  all  this  philosopliy  and  poetry 
from  quite  running  away  with  us,  and  making  us 
think  with  the  Times,  and  our  Liberal  free-trading 
friends,  and  the  British  Philistines  generally,  that 
the  increase  of  small  houses  and  manufactories,  or 
the  increase  of  population,  are  absolute  goods  in 
themselves,  to  be  mechanically  pui'sucd,  and  to  be 
worshipi)ed  like  fetishes, — to  prevent  this,  we  have 
ot  that  notion  of  ours  immovably  fixed,  of  which  I 
ave  long  ago  spoken,  that  culture  or  the  study  of 
perfection  leads  us  to  conceive  of  no  perfection  as 
real  which  is  not  a  general  perfection,  embracing  all 
our  fellowmen  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  Such  is 
the  sympathy  which  binds  humanity  together,  that 
we  are  indeed,  as  our  religion  says,  members  of  one 
body,  and,  if  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it ;  individual  perfection  is  impossible  so 
long  as  the  rest  of  mankind  are  not  perfected  along 
with  us.  “  The  multitude  of  the  wise  is  the  welfare 
of  the  world,”  says  the  wise  man.  And  to  this  ef¬ 
fect  that  excellent  and  often-(iuoted  guide  of  ours. 
Bishop  Wilson,  has  some  striking  words :  “  It  is 
not,”  says  he,  “  so  much  our  neighbor’s  interest  as 
our  own  that  we  love  him.”  And  again  he  says : 

“  Our  salvation  does  in  some  measure  depend  upon 
that  of  others.”  And  the  author  of  the  “  Imitation  ” 
puts  the  same  thing  admirably  when  he  says; 
Obscurior  etiam  via  ad  ccehnn  videbatur  qttando  tarn 
pauci  regnum  calorum  qmcrere  curabant,  —  the  fewer 
there  are  who  follow  the  way  to  perfection,  the 
harder  that  way  is  to  find.”  So  all  our  fellowmen, 
in  the  East  of  London  and  elsewhere,  we  must  take 
along  with  us  in  the  progress  towards  perfection,  if 
we  ourselves  really,  as  we  profess,  want  to  be  per¬ 
fect  ;  and  we  must  not  let  the  worship  of  any  fetish, 
any  machinery,  such  as  manufactures  or  population, 
which  are  not,  like  perfection,  absolute  goods  in 
themselves,  though  we  think  them  so,  create  for  us 
such  a  multitude  of  miserable,  sunken,  and  ignorant 
human  beings  that  to  carry  them  all  along  with  us 
is  imjjossible,  and  perforce  they  must  for  the  most 
part  be  left  by  us  in  their  degradation  and  wretched¬ 
ness.  But  evidently  the  conception  of  free-trade, 
on  which  our  Liberal  friends  vaunt  themselves,  and 
in  which  they  think  they  have  found  the  secret  of 
national  prosperity,  —  evidently,  I  say,  the  mere  un¬ 
fettered  pursuit  of  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the 
mere  mechanical  multiplying,  for  this  end,  of  manu¬ 
factures  and  population,  threatens  to  create  for  us, 
if  it  has  not  created  already,  those  vast,  miserable, 
unmanageable  masses  of  sunken  people,  —  one  pau¬ 
per,  at  the  present  moment,  for  every  nineteen  of 
us,  —  to  the  existence  of  which  we  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  absolutely  forbidden  to  reconcile  ourselves,  in 
■*  spite  of  all  tb.at  the  ])hIlosophy  of  the  Times  and 
the  poetry  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanau  may  say  to  per- 
suacle  us. 

And  though  Hebraism,  following  its  best  and 
highest  instinct,  identical,  as  we  have  seen,  with  that 
of  Hellenism  in  its  final  aim,  the  aim  of  perfection, 
teaches  us  this  very  clearly;  and  though  from 
Hebraizing  counsellors,  —  the  Bible,  Bishop  Wilson, 
the  author  of  the  “  Imitation,”  —  I  have  preferred  (as 
well  I  may,  for  from  this  rock  of  Hebraism  we  are 
all  hewn ! )  to  draw  the  tc.xts  which  we  use  to  bring 
home  to  our  minds  this  teaching ;  yet  Hebraism 
seems  powerless,  almost  as  powerless  as  our  free- 
trading  Liberal  friends,  to  deal  efficaciously  with 
our  ever-accumulating  masses  of  pauperism,  and  to 
revent  their  accumulating  still  more.  Hebraism 
uilds  churches,  indeed,  for  these  masses,  and  sends 
missionaries  among  them ;  above  all,  it  sets  itself 


against  the  social  necessitarianism  of  the  Times,  and 
refuses  to  accept  their  degradation  as  inevitable; 
but  with  regard  to  their  ever-increasing  accumula¬ 
tion,  it  seems  to  be  led  to  the  very  same  conclusions, 
though  from  a  jjoint  of  view  of  its  own,  as  our  free- 
trading  Liberal  friends.  Hebraism,  with  that  me¬ 
chanical  and  misleading  use  of  the  letter  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  on  which  we  have  already  commented,  is 
governed  by  such  texts  as.  Be  fruitful  and  multiphjj 
the  edict  of  God’s  law,  as  Mr.  Chambei-s  would  say ; 
or  by  the  declaration  of  what  he  would  call  God’s 
word  in  the  Psalms,  that  the  man  who  has  a  great 
number  of  children  is  thereby  made  hai)py.  Thus 
Hebraism  is  conducted  to  nearly  the  same  notion  as 
the  popular  mind  and  as  Sir.  Robert  Buchanan,  that 
children  are  sent,  and  that  the  divine  nature  takes  a 
delight  in  swarming  the  East  End  of  London  with 
paupers ;  only,  when  they  are  perishing  in  their 
helplessness  and  wretchedness  it  asserts  the  Christian 
duty  of  succoring  them,  instead  of  saying,  like  the 
Times :  “  Now  their  brief  spring  is  over ;  there  is 
nobody  to  blame  for  this ;  it  is  the  result  of  Nature’s 
simplest  laws !  ”  But,  like  the  'Pimes,  Hebraism 
despairs  of  any  help  from  knowledge,  and  says  that 
“  what  is  wanted  is  not  the  light  ot  speculation.”  I 
remember  that  the  other  day  a  good  man,  looking 
with  me  upon  a  multitude  of  children  who  were 
gathered  before  us  in  one  of  the  most  miserable 
regions  of  London,  —  children  eaten  up  with  disease, 
hiilf  sized,  half  fed,  h.alf  clothed,  neglected  by  their 
parents,  without  health,  without  home,  without  hope, 
said  to  me:  “The  one  thing  really  needful  is  to 
teach  these  little  ones  to  succor  one  another,  if  only  | 
with  a  cup  of  cold  water ;  but  now,  from  one  end  1 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  one  hears  nothing  but  | 
the  cry  for  knowledge,  knowledge,  knowledge!”  | 
And  yet  surely,  so  long  as  these  children  arc  there 
in  these  festering  masses,  without  health,  without  ! 
home,  without  hope,  and  so  long  as  their  multitude  j 
is  perpetually  swelling,  chargetl  with  misery  they  j 
must  still  be  for  themselves,  charged  with  misery  : 
they  must  still  be  for  us,  whether  they  help  one  ! 
another  with  a  cup  of  cold  water  or  no  !  and  the 
knowledge  how  to  prevent  their  accumulating  is 
necessary,  even  to  give  their  moral  life  and  growth 
a  fair  chance.  .  ! 

May  we  not,  therefore  say,  that  neither  the  true  ' 
Hebraism  of  this  good  man,  willing  to  spend  and  be  , 
spent  for  these  sunken  multitudes,  nor  what  I  may  ! 
call  the  spurious  Hebraism  of  our  free-trading  Liberal  j 
friends,  mechanically  worshipping  their  fetish  of  the  \ 
proiluctiou  of  wealth  and  of  the  increase  of  manu-  , 
factures  and  population,  and  looking  neither  to  the 
right  or  left  so  long  as  this  inerc.ase  goes  on,  avail  us 
much  here ;  and  that  here  again  what  we  want  is 
Hellenism,  the  letting  our  consciousness  pl.ay  freely 
and  simply  upon  the  tacts  before  us,  and  listening  to 
what  it  tells  us  of  the  intelligible  law  of  things  as 
concerns  them  '!  And  surely  what  it  tells  us  is  that 
a  man’s  children  are  not  really  sent,  any  more  than  i 
the  pictures  upon  his  wall,  or  the  horses  in  his  stable  ^ 
are  sent ;  and  that  to  bring  people  into  the  world,  | 
when  one  cannot  .afford  to  keep  them  and  one’s  self  j 
decently,  and  not  too  precariously,  or  to  bring  more  j 
of  them  into  the  world  than  one  can  aflbrd  to  keep 
thus,  is,  whatever  the  Times  and  Mr.  Robert  Bu-  ! 
chanan  may  say,  by  no  means  an  accomplishment  of  ! 
the  Divine  will  or  a  fulfilment  of  Nature’s  simplest  ! 
laws,  but  is  just  as  wrong,  just  as  contrary  to  reason 
and  the  will  of  God,  as  for  a  man  to  have  horses  or 
carriages  or  pictures  when  he  cannot  afford  them,  or 
to  have  more  of  them  than  he  can  afford ;  and  that. 
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in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  the  greater  the 
scale  on  which  the  violation  of  reason’s  laws  is  prac¬ 
tised,  and  the  longer  it  is  persisted  in,  the  greater 
must  be  the  confusion  and  final  trouble.  Surely  no 
laudations  of  free-trade,  no  meetings  of  bishops  and 
clergy  in  the  East  End  of  London,  no  reading  of 
papers  and  reports,  can  tell  us  anything  about  our 
social  condition  which  it  more  concerns  us  to  know 
than  that !  and  not  only  to  know,  but  habitually  to 
have  the  knowledge  present,  and  to  act  upon  it  as 
one  acts  upon  the  knowledge  that  water  wets  and 
fire  burns !  And  not  only  the  sunken  populace  of 
our  great  cities  are  concerned  to  know  it,  and  the 
pauper  twentieth  of  our  population  ;  we  Philistines 
of  the  middle  class,  too,  are  concerned  to  know  it, 
and  all  who  have  to  set  themselves  to  make  pro¬ 
gress  in  perfection  !  But  we  all  know  it  already, 
some  one  will  say ;  it  is  the  simplest  law  of  prudence. 
But  how  little  reality  must  there  be  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it;  how  little  can  we  put  it  in  practice; 
how  little  is  it  likely  to  penetrate  among  the  poor 
and  struggling  masses  of  our  population,  and  to 
better  our  condition,  so  long  as  an  unintelligent 
Hebraism  of  one  sort  keeps  repeating  as  an  abso¬ 
lute  eternal  word  of  God  the  psalm-verse  which  says 
that  the  man  who  has  a  great  many  children  is 
happy ;  or  an  unintelligent  Hebraism  of  another  sort 
keeps  assigning  as  an  absolute  proof  of  national 
prosperity  the  multiplying  of  manufactures  and  pop¬ 
ulation.  Surely,  the  one  set  of  Hebraizers  have  to 
learn  that  their  psalm-verse  was  composed  at  the 
resettlement  of  Jerusalem  after  the  Captivity,  when 
the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  were  a  handful,  an  under¬ 
manned  garrison,  and  every  child  was  a  blessing ; 
and  that  the  word  of  God,  or  the  voice  of  the  Divine 
order  of  things,  declares  the  jKKisession  of  a  great 
many  children  to  be  a  blessing  only  when  it  really 
is  so.  And  the  other  set  of  Hebraizers,  have  they 
not  to  learn  that  if  they  call  their  private  acquaint¬ 
ances  imprudent  and  unlucky,  when,  with  no  means 
of  support  for  them,  or  with  precarious  means,  they 
have  a  large  fimiily  of  children,  then  they  ought  not  to 
call  the  State  well  managed  and  prosperous  merely 
because  its  manufactures  and  its  citizens  multiply, 
if  the  manufactures,  wliich  bring  new  citizens  into 
existence  just  as  much-as  if  they  had  actually  be¬ 
gotten  them,  bring  more  of  them  into  c-vistence  than 
they  can  maintain,  or  arc  too  precarious  to  go  on 
maintaining  those  whom  for  a  while  they  main¬ 
tained  ?  Hellehisra,  surely,  or  the  habit  of  fixing 
our  mind  ujmn  the  intelligent  law  of  things,  is  most 
salutary  if  it  makes  us  see  that  the  only  absolute 
good,  the  only  absolute  and  eternal  object  jirescribed 
to  us  by  (lod’s  law,  or  the  Divine  order  of  things,  is 
the  progress  towards  perfection,  our  own  progress 
towards  it  and  the  progress  of  humanity  ;  and  that 
for  every  individual  man  and  every  society  of  men 
tile  possession  and  multiplication  of  children,  like 
the  possession  and  multiplication  of  horses  and  pic¬ 
tures,  is  to  be  accounted  good  or  bad,  not  in  itself, 
but  with  reference  to  this  object  and  the  progress 
towards  it.  And  as  no  man  is  to  be  excused  in  Iiav- 
ing  horses  or  pictures,  if  his  having  them  hinders 
his  own  or  others’  progress  towards  perfection,  and 
makes  them  lead  a  servile  and  ignoble  life,  so  is  no 
man  to  be  excused  for  having  children  if  his  having 
them  makes  him  or  others  lead  this.  Plain  thoughts 
of  this  kind  arc  surety  the  spontaneous  product  of 
our  consciousness  when  allowed  to  play  freely  and 
disinterestedly  upon  the  actual  facts  of  our  social 
condition  and  upon  our  stock  notions  and  stock 
habits  concerning  it ;  and  firmly  grasped  and  simply 


uttered  they  are  more  likely,  one  cannot  but  think, 
to  better  that  condition  and  to  diminish  our  formid¬ 
able  rate  of  one  pauper  to  every  nineteen  of  us, 
than  is  the  Hebraizing  and  mechanical  pursuit  of 
free  trade  by  our  Liberal  friends.' 

So  that,  here  a.s  elsewhere,  the  practical  opera¬ 
tions  of  our  Liberal  friends  by  which  they  set  so 
much  store,  and  in  which  they  invite  us  to  join  them, 
and  to  show  what  Mr.  Bright  calls  a  commendable 
interest,  do  not  seem  to  us  so  practical  for  real  good 
as  they  think ;  and  our  Liberal  friends  seem  to  us 
themselves  to  need  to  Hellenize,  as  we  say,  a  little, 
that  is,  to  e.xamine  into  the  nature  of  real  good  and 
to  listen  to  what  their  consciousness  tells  them  about 
it,  rather  than  to  pursue  with  such  heat  and  confi¬ 
dence  their  present  practical  operations.  At  any 
rate,  we  ourselves  must  put  up  with  their  impatience 
and  with  their  reproaches  of  cultivated  inaction, 
and  still  decline  to  lend  a  hand  to  their  practical 
operations,  until  we,  for  our  own  part  at  least,  have 
grown  a  little  clearer  about  the  nature  of  real  good, 
and  have  arrived  nearer  to  a  condition  of  mind  out  of 
which  really  fruitful  and  solid  operations  may  spring. 

In  the  mean  while,  since  our  Liberal  friends  keep 
loudly  and  resolutely  assuring  us  that  their  actutd 
operations  at  present  are  fruitful  and  solid,  let  us  in 
each  case  keep  testing  these  operations  in  the  simple 
way  we  have  indicated,  by  letting  the  natural  stream 
of  our  consciousness  flow  over  them  freely;  and 
if  they  stand  this  test  successfully,  then  let  us  mve 
them  our  commendable  interest,  but  not  else.  For 
example,  our  Liberal  friends  assure  us  at  the  very 
top  of  their  voices  that  their  present  actual  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  is 
fruitful  and  solid.  But  what  if,  on  testing  it,  the 
truth  appears  to  be  that  the  statesmen  and  reasona¬ 
ble  people  of  both  parties  wished  for  much  the  same 
thing,  —  the  fair  apportionment  of  the  church  prop¬ 
erty  of  Ireland  among  the  principal  religious  bodies 
there,  —  but  that  behind  the  statesmen  and  reason¬ 
able  people  there  was,  on  one  side,  a  mass  of  Tory 
prejudice,  and,  on  the  other,  a  mass  of  Noncon¬ 
formist  prejudice,  to  which  such  an  arrangement 
was  unpalatable  ?  that  the  natural  way  would  have 
been  for  the  statesmen  and  reasonable  people  of 
both  sides  to  have  united,  and  to  have  allayed  and 
dissipated,  so  far  as  they  could,  the  resistance  of 
their  respective  extremes,  and,  where  they  could 
not,  have  confronted  it  in  concert ;  but  that,  instead 
of  this.  Liberal  statesmen  waited  to  trip  up  their 
rivals,  if  they  proposed  the  arrangetnent  which 
both  knew  to  be  reasonable,  by  means  of  the  preju¬ 
dice  of  their  own  Nonconformist  extreme ;  and  then, 
themselves  proposing  an  arrangement  to  flatter  this 
prejudice,  made  the  arrangement,  which  they  them¬ 
selves  knew  to  be  reasonable,  out  of  the  question, 
and  drove  their  rivals  in  their  turn  to  blow  up  with 
all  their  might,  in  the  hope  of  baffling  them,  a  great 
fire  among  their  own  Tory  extreme  of  fierce  preju¬ 
dice  and  religious  bigotry,  —  a  fire  which  once  kin¬ 
dled  may  always  very  easily  spread  farther  ?  If,  I 
say,  on  testing  the  present  operation  of  our  Liberal 
friends  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church, 
the  truth  about  it  appears  to  be  very  much  this, 
then,  I  think,  even  on  the  eve  of  an  election,  and 
with  otir  Liberal  friends  making  impassioned  appeals 
to  us  to  take  a  commendable  interest  in  their  opera¬ 
tion  and  them,  and  to  rally  round  what  Sir  Henry 
Hoare  (who  may  be  described,  perhaps,  as  a  Bar¬ 
barian  converted  to  Philistinism,  as  I,  on  the  other 
Jiand,  seem  to  be  a  Philistine  converted  to  culture) 
finely  calls  the  conscientiousness  of  a  Gladstone  and 
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the  intellect  of  a  Bright,  it  is  rather  our  duty  to 
abstain,  and,  instead  of  len<ling  a  hand  to  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  our  Liberal  friends,  to  do  what  we  can  to 
abate  and  dissolve  Uie  m:iss  of  prejudice,  Tory  or 
Nonconformist,  which  in.akes  so  doubtfully  begotten 
.and  equivocal  an  operation  as  the  present,  produci¬ 
ble  and  possible. 

Thus  rosolutelj’  refusing  to  lend  a  hand  to  the 
imperfect  operations  of  our  Liberal  friends,  disre¬ 
garding  their  impatience,  taunts,  and  reproaches, 
firmly  bent  on  trying  to  find  in  the  intelligible  law 
of  things  a  firmer  and  sounder  basis  for  future  prac¬ 
tice  than  any  which  we  have  at  present,  anif  believ-  j 
ing  this  search  and  discovery  to  be,  for  our  genera¬ 
tion  and  circumstances,  of  yet  more  vital  and 
pressing  imjwrtance  than  practice  Itself,  we  never¬ 
theless  may  do  more,  perhaps,  —  we  poor  disp,araged 
followers  of  culture,  —  to  make,  amidst  the  stormy 
agitations  and  confusions  which  seem  threatening 
and  thickening  around  us,  the  actual  present,  and 
the  frame  of  society  in  which  wo  live,  solid  and 
seaworthy,  than  all  which  our  bustling  politicians 
can  do.  For  we  have  seen  how  much  of  these 
agitations  is  due  to  the  disbelief,  among  the  classes 
and  combinations  of  men.  Barbarian  or  Philistine, 
which  have  hitherto  governed  our  society,  in  right 
reason,  in  a  paramount  best  self;  to  the  inevitable 
decay  and  break  up  of  the  organizations  by  which, 
asserting  and  expressing  In  these  organizations  their 
ordinary  self  only,  they  long  ruled  u.s  ;  and  to  their 
irresolution,  when  the  society  which  their  conscience 
tells  them  they  have  made  and  manage  not  with 
right  reason,  but  with  their  ordinary  self,  is  rudely 
shaken,  in  offering  resistance  to  its  subverters.  But 
for  us,  who  believe  in  right  reason,  in  the  duty  and 
possibility  of  extricating  and  elevating  our  best 
self,  in  the  progress  of  humanity  towards  perfection, 
for  us  the  framework  of  society,  that  theatre  on 
which  this  august  drama  has  to  unroll  itself,  is 
sacred ;  and  whoever  administers  it,  and  however 
we  may  seek  to  remove  them  from  the  tenure  of 
administration,  yet,  while  they  administer  society, 
we  steadily,  and  with  undivided  heart,  support  them 
in  repressing  anarchy  and  disorder ;  because  with¬ 
out  order  there  can  be  no  society,  and  without 
society  there  can  be  no  human  perfection. 

With  me,  indeed,  this  rule  of  conduct  is  heredi¬ 
tary.  I  remember  my  father,  in  one  of  his  unpub¬ 
lished  letters,  written  more  than  forty  years  ago, 
when  the  political  and  social  st.ate  of  the  country 
was  gloomy  and  troubled,  and  there  were  riots  in 
many  pla(!es,  goes  on,  after  strongly  insisting  on  the 
badness  and  foolishness  of  the  government,  and  on 
the  harm  and  dangerousness  of  our  feudal  and 
aristocratical  constitution  of  society,  and  ends  thus : 
“  As  for  rioting,  the  old  Roman  way  of  dealing  with 
that  is  alw.ays  the  right  one  ;  flog  the  rank  and  file, 
and  fling  the  ringleaders  from  the  T.arpeian  Rock  !  ” 
And  this  opinion  we  can  never  forsake,  however 
our  Liberal  friends  may  think  a  little  rioting,  and 
what  they  call  popular  demonstrations,  useful  some¬ 
times  to  their  own  interests  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  valuable  practical  operations  they  have  in  hand, 
and  may  preach  the  right  of  an  Englishman  to  be 
left  to  (to  as  far  as  possible  what-  he  likes,  and  the 
duty  of  his  government  to  indulge  him  and  connive 
as  much  as  passible,  and  to  abstain  from  all  harsh¬ 
ness  of  repression.  And  even  when  they  artfully 
show  us  operations  which  are  undoubtedly  precious, 
pch  as  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  ask  us 
if,  for  their  sake,  foolish  and  obstinate  governments 
may  not  wholesomely  be  frightened  by  a  little  dis¬ 


turbance,  the  good  design  in  view  and  the  difficulty  ' 
of  overcoming  opposition  to  it  being  considered, —  ' 
still  we  say  no,  and  that  monster  processions  in  the  ' 
streets  and  forcible  irruptions  into  the  parks,  even 
in  professed  support  of  this  good  design,  ought  to  be 
unllinchingly  forbidden  and  repressed,  and  that  far  , 
more  is  lost  than  is  gained  by  permitting  them. 
Because  a  state  in  which  law  is  authoritative  and 
sovereign,  a  firm  and  settled  course  of  public  order 
is  requisite,  if  man  is  to  bring  to  maturity  anytliing 
precious  and  la.stlng  now,  and  to  found  anything 
precious  and  lasting  for  the  future. 

Thus  in  our  eyes  the  very  framework  .and  extc-  [ 
rlor  order  of  the  State,  whoever  may  administer  the 
State,  is  sacred;  and  culture  is  the  most  resolute 
enemy  of  anarchy,  because  of  the  great  hopes  and 
designs  for  the  State  which  culture  teaches  us  to 
nourish.  But  as,  believing  in  right  reason  ami  hav¬ 
ing  faith  in  the  progress  of  humanity  towards  per-  , 
fection,  and  ever  laboring  for  this  end,  w^e  grow  to 
have  clearer  sight  of  the  ideas  of  right  reason,  and 
of  the  elements  and  helps  of  perfection,  and  come 
gradually  to  fill  the  framework  of  the  State  with 
them,  to  fashion  its  internal  composition  and  all  its 
laws  and  institutions  conformably  to  them,  and  to 
make  the  State  more  and  more  the  exjiression,  as 
we  say,  of  our  best  self,  whidh  is  not  manifold  and 
vulg.ir  and  unstable  and  contentious  and  ever-vary¬ 
ing,  but  one  and  noble  and  secure  and  peaceful  and 
the  same  for  all  mankind,  —  with  what  aversion 
shall  wc  not  then  regard  anarchy,  with  what  firmness 
shall  wc  not  check  it,  when  there  is  so  much  that 
is  so  precious  which  it  will  endanger  ?  So  that,  for 
the  sake  of  the  present,  but  far  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  future,  the  lovers  of  culture  are  unswervingly 
and  with  a  good  conscience  the  opposei-s  of  an.archy. 
And  not  as  the  Barb.arians  and  Philistines,  whose 
honesty  and  whose  sense  of  humor  makes  them 
shrink,  as  we  have  seen,  from  treating  the  State  as 
too  serious  a  thing  and  from  giving  it  too  much 
power,  —  for  indeed  the  only'  State  they  know  of 
and  think  they  administer  is  the  expression  of  their 
ordinary  self,  and  though  the  headstrong  and  vio¬ 
lent  extreme  among  them  might  gladly  arm  this 
with  full  authority,  yet  their  virtuous  mean  is,  as 
we  have  said,  pricked  in  conscience  at  doing  this, 
and  so  our  Barbarian  governoirs  let  the  Park  palings 
bo  broken  down,  and  our  Philistine  alderman-colo¬ 
nels  lot  the  London  roughs  rob  and  be.at  the  by¬ 
standers.  But  we,  beholding  in  the  State  no  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  ordinary  self,  but  even  already,  as  it 
were,  the  appointed  frame  and  prepared  vessel  of 
our  best  self,  and,  for  the  future,  our  best  self’s 
powerful,  beneficent,  and  sacred  expression  and 
organ,  wc  arc  willing  and  resolved,  even  now,  to 
strengthen  against  anarchy  the  trembling  hands  of 
our  Barbarian  governors  and  the  feeble  k'nces  of 
our  Philistine  alderman-colonels,  and  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  not  really  in  behalf  of  their  own  ordinary 
self  that  they  are  called  to  protect  the  Park  palings, 
and  to  suppress  the  London  roughs,  but  in  behalf  of 
the  best  self  both  of  themselves  and  of  all  of  us  in 
the  future. 

Nevertheless,  though  for  resisting  anarchy'  the 
lovers  of  culture  may  jirize  and  employ  fire  and 
strength,  yet  they  must,  at  the  same  time,  bear  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind  that  it  is  not  at  this  moment  true, 
what  the  majority  of  people  tell  us,  that  the  world 
wants  fire  and  strength  more  than  sweetness  and 
light,  and  that  things  are  for  the  most  part  to  be 
settled  first  and  understood  afterwards.  We  have 
seen  how  much  of  our  present  difficulties  and  con- 
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fusion  this  untrue  notion  of  the  majority  of  people 
amongst  us  has  caused  and  tends  to  perpetuate; 
and  the  true  business  of  the  friends  of  culture  now 
is,  to  dissipate  this  false  notion,  to  spread  the  belief 
in  right  reason  and  in  a  firm  intelligible  law  of 
things,  and  to  get  men  to  allow  their  thought  and 
consciousness  to  pl.ay  on  their  stock  notions  and 
habits  disinterestedly  and  freely,  and  try  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  stanchly  acting  with  imperfect  knowledge, 
to  obtain  some  sounder  basis  of  knowledge  on  which 
to  act  This  is  what  the  friends  and  lovers  of  cul¬ 
ture  have  to  do,  however  the  believers  in  action 
may  grow  impatient  with  us,  and  may  Insist  on  our 
lending  a  hand  to  their  practical  operations  and 
showing  a  commendable  interest  in  them. 

To  this  insistance  we  must  indeed  turn  a  deaf 
car;  .but  neither,  on  the  other  hfsnd,  must  the 
friends  of  culture  expect  to  take  the  believers  in 
action  by  storm,  or  to  be  visibly  and  speedily  im¬ 
portant,  and  to  rule  and  cut  a  figure  in  the  world. 
Aristotle  says  that  those  for  whom  ideas  and  the 
pursuit  of  the  intelligible  law  of  things  c.an  have 
much  attraction,  are  principally  the  young,  filled 
with  generous  spirit  and  with  a  passion  for  perfec¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  mass  of  mankinil,  he  says,  follow  seem¬ 
ing  goods  for  real,  bestowing  hanlly  a  thought  upon 
true  sweetness  and  light,  —  “and  to  their  lives,”  he 
adds  mournfully,  “  v/ho  can  give  anotlier  and  a  bet¬ 
ter  rhythm  V  ”  Ilut  although  those  chielly  attr.acted 
by  sweetness  and  light  will  probably  always  be  the 
young  and  enthusiastic,  and  culture  must  not  hope 
to  take  the  mass  of  mankind  by  storm,  yet  we  will 
not  therefore,  for  oar  own  day  and  our  own  people, 
admit  the  desponding  sentence  of  .Aristotle.  For  is 
not  this  the  right  crown  of  the  long  discipline  of 
Hebraism,  and  the  due  fruit  of  mankind’s  centuries 
of  painful  schooling  in  self-conquest,  and  the  just 
reward,  above  all,  of  the  strenuous  energy  of  our 
own  nation  and  kindred  in  dealing  honestly  with 
itself  and  walking  steadfastly  according  to  the  best 
light  it  knows,  that  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  it 
has  reason  and  beauty  oflered  to  it,  and  the  law  of 
things  as  they  really  are,  it  should  at  last  walk  by 
this  true  light  with  the  same  stanchness  and  zeal 
with  which  it  formerly  walked  by  its  imperfect  light, 
and  thus  man’s  two  great  natural  forces,  Hebraism 
and  Hellenism,  should  no  longer  be  dissociated  and 
rival,  but  should  be  a  joint  force  of  right  thinking 
and  strong  doing  to  carry  him  on  towards  perfec¬ 
tion  ?  This  is  what  the  lovers  of  culture  may  per¬ 
haps  dare  to  augur  for  such  a  nation  as  ours. 
Therefore,  however  great  the  changes  to  be  accom¬ 
plished,  and  however  dense  the  array  of  Barbarians, 
Philistines,  and  Populace,  we  will  neither  despair  on 
the  one  hand,  nor  on  the  other  threaten  violent  rev¬ 
olution  and  change ;  but  we  will  look  forward 
cheerfully  and  hopefully  to  “  a  revolution,”  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  saiil,  “  by  due  course  of  Liw,” 
though  not  exactly  such  laws  as  our  Liberal  friends 
are  now,  with  their  actual  lights,  fond  of  oll'ering 
us. 

But  if  despondency  and  violence  are  both  of  them 
forbidden  to  the  believer  in  culture,  yet  neither,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  public  life  and  direct  political 
action  permitted  to  him.  For  it  is  his  business,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  get  the  present  believers  in  action, 
and  lovers  of  political  talking  and  doing,  to  make  a 
return  upon  their  own  minds,  scrutinize  their  stock 
notions  and  habits  much  more,  value  their  present 
talking  and  doing  much  less,  in  order  that  by  learn¬ 
ing  to  think  more  clearly  they  may  come  at  last  to 
act  less  confusedly.  But  how  shall  we  persuade  the 


Barbarian  to  hold  lightly  to  his  feudal  usages;  how 
shall  we  persuade  the  Nonconformist  that  his  time 
spent  in  agitating  for  the  abolition  of  church-rates 
would  have  been  better  spent  in  getting  worthier 
ideas  than  churchmen  have  of  God  and  the  order¬ 
ing  of  the  world,  or  his  time  spent  in  battling  for 
voluntaryism  in  education  better  spent  in  learning 
to  value  and  found  a  public  and  national  culture  ; 
how  shall  we  persuade,  finally,  our  aldcnnan-colonel 
not  to  be  content  with  sitting  in  the  hall  of  judg¬ 
ment  or  marching  at  the  head  of  his  men  of  war, 
without  some  knowledge  how  to  perform  judgment 
and  how  to  direct  men  of  war,  —  how,  I  say,  shall 
we  persuade  all  these  of  this,  if  our  .alderman-colonel 
sees  that  we  want  to  get  his  leading-staff  and  his 
scales  of  justice  for  our  own  hands ;  or  the  Noncon¬ 
formist,  that  we  want  for  ourselves  his  platform ;  or 
the  Barbarian,  that  we  want  for  ourselves  his  pre- 
eminency  and  function  ?  Certainly  they  will  be 
less  slow  to  believe,  as  we  want  them  to  believe, 
that  the  intelligible  law  of  things  has  in  itself  some¬ 
thing  desirable  anil  precious,  and  that  place,  function, 
and  bustle  are  hollow  goods  without  it,  if  they  see 
that  we  can  content  ourselves  with  it  and  find  in  it 
our  satisfaction,  not  making  it  an  instrument  to  give 
us  place,  function,  and  bustle. 

And  though  Air.  Sedgwick  says  that  social  useful¬ 
ness  really  means  “  losing  one’s  self  in  a  mass  of  dis¬ 
agreeable,  hard,  mechanical  details,”  and  though  all 
the  believers  in  action  are  fond  of  asserting  the  same 
thing,  yet,  as  to  lose  ourselves  is  not  what  we  want, 
bat  to  find  the  intelligible  law  of  things,  this  asser¬ 
tion,  too,  we  shall  not  blindly  accept,  but  shall  sift 
and  try  it  a  little  first.  And  if  we  see  that  because 
the  believers  in  action,  forgetting  Goethe’s  maxim, 
“  To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard,”  imagine  there  is 
some  wonderful  virtue  in  losing  one’s  seif  in  a  mass  of 
mechanical  details,  therefore  they  excuse  themselves 
from  much  thought  about  the  clear  ideas  which 
ought  to  govern  these  details,  we  shall  give  our  chief 
care  and  pains  to  seeking  out  those  ideas  and  to 
setting  them, forth,  being  persuaded  that  if  we  have 
the  ideas  firm  and  plear,  the  mechanical  details  for 
their  execution  will  come  a  great  deal  more  simply 
and  easily  than  we  now  suppose.  And  even  in  edu¬ 
cation,  where  our  Liberal  friends  are  now,  with 
much  zeal,  bringing  oat  their  train  of  practical  oper¬ 
ations,  ami  inviting  r.ll  men  to  lend  them  a  hand, 
and  where,  since  education  is  the  road  to  culture, 
we  might  gladly  lend  them  a  hand  with  their  prac¬ 
tical  operations  if  we  could  lend  them  one  anywhere, 
yet,  if  we  sec  that  a  foreign  law  for  education  rests 
on  very  clear  ideas  about  the  citizen’s  claim,  in  this 
matter,  upon  the  State,  and  the  State’s  duty  towards 
the  citizen,  but  has  its  mechanical  details  compara¬ 
tively  few  and  simple,  while  an  English  law  for  the 
same  concern  is  ruled  by  no  clear  ideas  about  the 
citizen’s  claim  and  the  State’s  duty,  but  has,  in  com¬ 
pensation,  a  mass  of  minute  mechanical  details  about 
the  number  of  members  on  a  school-committee,  and 
how  many  shall  be  a  quorum,  and  how  they  shall 
be  summoned,  and  how  often  they  shall  meet.  Then 
we  must  conclude  that  our  nation  stands  in  more 
need  of  cle.ir  ideas  on  the  main  matter  than  of 
labored  details  about  the  accessories  of  the  matter, 
and  that  we  do  more  service  by  trying  to  help  it  to 
the  ideas  than  by  lending  it  a  hand  with  the  details. 
So  while  Air.  Samuel  Alorley  and  his  friends  talk  of 
changing  their  policy  on  education,  not  for  the  sake 
of  modelling  it  on  more  sound  ideas,  but  “  for  fear 
the  mansgement  of  education  should  be  taken  out 
of  their  hands,”  we  shall  not  much  care  for  taking 
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the  management  out  of  their  hands  and  getting  it 
into  ours,  but  rather  we  shall  try  and  make  them 
pereeive  that  to  model  education  on  sound  ideas  is 
of  more  importance  than  to  have  the  management  of 
it  in  one’s  own  hands  ever  so  fully. 

At  this  exciting  juncture,  then,  while  so  many  of 
the  lovers  of  new  ideas,  somewhat  weary,  as  we  too 
are  of  the  stock  performances  of  our  Liberal  friends 
upon  the  political  stage,  are  disposed  to  rush  valiantly 
upon  this  public  stage  themselves,  we  cannot  at  all 
think  that  for  a  sage  lover  of  new  ideas  this  stage  is 
the  right  one.  Plenty  of  people  there  will  be  with¬ 
out  us,  —  country  gentlemen  in  search  of  a  club, 
demagogues  in  search  of  a  tub,  lawyers  in  search  of 
a  place,  industrialists  in  search  of  gentility,  —  who 
will  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  and  will 
sit  down  at  that  Thyesteiin  banquet  of  clap-trap, 
which  English  public  life  for  these  many  years  past 
has  been.  So  long  as  those  old  organizations  of 
which  we  have  seen  the  insufficiency,  those  expres¬ 
sions  of  our  ordinary  self,  —  Barbarian  or  Philistine, 
—  have  force  anywhere,  they  will  have  force  in  Par¬ 
liament  ;  where  the  man  whom  the  Barbarians  send 
cannot  but  be  impelled  to  please  the  Barbarians’ 
ordinary  self,  and  their  natural  taste  for  the  bathos'; 
and  the  man  whom  the  Philistines  send  cannot  but 
be  impelled  to  please  those  of  the  Philistines.  Con¬ 
servatism  will  and  must  long  mean  this,  that  the 
Barbarians  should  keep  their  heritage ;  and  Liberal¬ 
ism,  that  the  Barbarians  should  pass  away,  as  they 
will  pass  away,  and  that  into  their  heritage  the 
Philistines  should  enter. 

This  seems,  indeed,  to  be  the  true  and  authentic 
promise  of  which  our  Liberal  friends  and  Mr.  Bright 
are  the  heirs,  and  the  goal  of  all  that  great  man’s 
labors.  Presently,  perhaps,  Mr.  Odger  and  Mr. 
Bradlaugh  will  be  there  with  their  mission  to  oust 
both  Barbarians  and  Philistines,  and  to  get  the  heri¬ 
tage  for  the  Populace.  '\Ve,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
for  giving  the  heritage  neither  to  the  Barbarians 
nor  to  the  Philistines,  nor  yet  to  the  Populace  ;  but 
we  are  for  the  transformation  of  all  of  these,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  law  of  perfection.  Through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  nation  a  sense  —  vague  and 
obscure  as  yet  —  of  weariness  with  the  old  organiza¬ 
tions,  of  desire  for  this  transformation,  works  and 
grows ;  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  old  organiza¬ 
tions  must  inevitably  be  most  enduring  and  strongest, 
and  it  may  truly  be  averred,  therefore,  that  at 
present  the  centre  of  movement  is  not  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  in  the  fermenting  mind  of  the 
nation ;  and  his  is  for  the  next  twenty  years  the . 
real  influence  who  can  address  himself  to  this. 

Pericles  was  perhaps  the  most  perfect  public 
speaker  who  ever  lived,  for  he  was  the  man  who 
most  perfectly  combined  thought  and  wisdom  with 
feeling  and  elotjuence.  Yet  Alcibiades  declares 
that  men  went  away  from  the  oratory  of  Pericles, 
saying  it  was  very  fine,  it  was  very  good,  and  after¬ 
wards  thinking  no  more  about  it ;  but  they  went 
aw.ay  from  hearing  Socrates  talk,  with  the  point  of 
what  he  had  said  sticking  fast  in  their  minds,  and 
they  could  not  get  rid  of  it.  Socrates  is  poisoned 
and  dead  ;  but  in  his  own  breast  every  man  carries 
about  with  him  a  possible  Socrates,  in  that  power  of 
a  disinterested  play  of  consciousness  upon  his  stock 
notions  and  habits  of  which  this  wise  and  admirable 
man  gave  all  through  his  lifetime  the  great  example, 
and  which  was  the  secret  of  his  incomparable  influ¬ 
ence.  And  he  who  leads  men  to  call  forth  and  e.x- 
ercise  in  themselves  this  power,  and  who  busily  calls 
it  forth  and  exercises  it  in  himself,  is  at  the  present 


moment,  perhaps,  as  Socrates  was  in  his  time,  more 
in  concert  with  the  vital  working  of  men’s  minds,- 
and  more  effectually  significant,  than  any  House  of 
Commons’  orator  or  practical  operator  in  politics. 

Every  one  is  now  boasting  of  what  he  has  done  to 
educate  men’s  minds  and  to  give  things  the  course 
they  are  taking ;  Mr.  Disraeli  educates,  Mr.  Bright 
educates,  Mr.  Beales  educates.  We  indeed  pretend 
to  educate  no  one,  for  we  are  still  engaged  in  trying 
to  clear  and  educate  ourselves ;  but  we  are  sure  that 
the  endeavor  to  reach,  through  culture,  the  firm  in¬ 
telligible  laws  of  things,  that  the  detaching  ourselves 
from  our  stock  notions  and  habits,  that  a  more  free 
play  of  consciousness,  a  desire  for  sweetness  and 
light,  and  all  the  bent  which  we  call  Hellenizing,  is 
the  master-impulse  now  of  the  life  of  our  nation  and 
of  humanity,  somewhat  obscurelj^  perhaps  for  this 
moment,  but  decisively  for  the  immediate  future ; 
and  that  those  who  work  for  this  are  the  sovereign 
educators.  Docile  echoes  of  the  eternal  voice,  pliant 
organs  of  the  infinite  will,  they  are  going  along  with 
the  essential  movement  of  the  world ;  and  this  is 
their  strength,  and  their  happy  and  divine  fortune. 
For  if  the  believers  in  action,  who  are  so  impatient 
with  us,  and  call  us  effeminate,  h.ad  had  the  same 
fortune,  they  would  have  surpassed  us  in  this  sphere 
of  vital  influence  by  all  the  superiority  of  their 
genius  and  energy  over  ours ;  but  now  we  go  the 
way  the  world  is  going,  while  they  abolish  the 
Iri.sh  Church  by  the  power  of  the  Nonconformists’ 
antip.athy  to  establishments,  or  they  enable  a  man  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister. 


HOW  FRANK  THORNTON  WAS  CURED. 

“  Look  here.  Bob !  I  just  put  this  to  you ;  you  ’re 
not  a  sentimental  fellow,  —  you  ’re  hard  as  nails,  I 
know  that,  —  but  I  ask  you.  What  do  you  say  to  a 
woman  who,  when  she  hears  the  family  doctor  de¬ 
clare  that  her  husband,  the  man  she  married  for 
love  three  years  ago,  —  no,  it  ain’t  years,  it’s  but 
two  and  seven  months,  —  when  she  hears  that  his 
heart  is  affected ;  that  the  valves  —  the  valves,  mark 
you  —  are  attacked  ;  that  ossification  is  apprehend¬ 
ed,  —  I  suppose  worse  could  n’t  be  ;  —  the  very 
evening  she  hears  this,  goes  out  to  a  ball,  and  says, 

‘  Poor  Frank  could  n’t  come :  he  imagines  he  has 
a  something  —  a  something !  —  the  matter  with  his 
heart ;  and  the  stupid  doctor  hun\ors  him,  and  I ’d 
not  wonder  if  he  kept  the  sofa  these  si.x  months  ’  ? 
I  pledge  you  my  sacred  word  of  honor  these  were 
her  very  words.  I  had  them  taken  down  verbatim, 
and  I  made  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Crawford  sign  their 
names  to  the  document,  declaring  that  they  heard 
them  as  she  uttered  them.  Now,  none  of  your  hair¬ 
splitting  or  refining ;  but  speak  out  in  a  frank,  man¬ 
ly  way,  and  say,  what  do  you  think  of  this  ?  ” 

“  I  simply  think  that  your  wife  did  not  agree  with 
your  doctor.” 

“  O,  indeed  !  that  is,  that  she  formed  another  im¬ 
pression  of  iiiy  case ;  that  her  experience  of  heart 
disease  led  her  to  a  different  conclusion  from  Duf- 
fey’s,  —  the  first  man  in  his  profession,  by'  the  way ; 
and  that  doubtless  she  would  have  suggested  anoth¬ 
er  line  of  treatment.” 

“  No,  no ;  don’t  run  away  with  the  theory.  I 
merely  meant  that  she-  thought  there  was  not  much 
the  matter  with  you,  and  that  old  Duffey  was  a  bit 
of  an  alarmist.” 

“  By  Jove,  I  must  say  he  did  not  alarm  her ! 
She  had  that  confounded  toy  terrier  in  her  lap  while 
he  was  telling  it  to  her,  and  the  first  words  she  said 
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were,  ‘  Do  tell  mo,  Doctor,  will  it  hurt  Tricksey  to 
have  his  ears  cut  ?  My  cousin  Staples  says  they 
must  be  pointed.’  If  there  be  a  fool  in  the  House¬ 
hold  Brigade, —  and  I  suspect  there  are  some, — 
I ’d  back  Howard  Staples  against  the  field.  But  to 
come  to  what  I  was  saying,  please  to  answer  if  you 
ever  heard  of  a  woman  talk  about  her  terrier’s  ears 
at  the  moment  they  were  breaking  to  her  the  news 
that  her  husband  was  doomed  :  that  any  day,  any 
hour* — ” 

“  Come,  come,  don’t  take  on  in  this  fashion.  Be 
a  man  ;  keep  up  your  pluck.” 

“  It ’s  not  for  myself  I  am  moved,  —  not  a  bit  of 
it;  there’s  not  a  fellow  breathing  would  affront 
death  as  readily,  - —  I ’ve  shown  that  over  and  over. 
It  is  the  heartlessnes.s  of  that  woman  stabs  me.  It 
is  the  cold  indifference  of  her  whose  life  ouglit  to 
have  been  bound  up  with  my  own,  —  it  is  tha'  un¬ 
mans  me.  I  declare  to  you,  on  my  honor,  I  did  n’t 
believe  it  w.a3  in  human  nature  to  behave  so.  That 
is  what  we  have  come  to,  with  our  blessed  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  luxury'.  A  girl  marries  the  man  who  can 
secure  her  a  certain  amount  of  splendor ;  and  when 
the  settlement  is  made,  and  the  position  safe,  he  has 
no  more  claim  on  her  affections,  —  no  more  a  place 
in  her  heart  than  his  great-grandfather.  I  tell  you. 
Bob,  if  that  woman  heanl  of  my  death  to-morrow, 
her  first  thought  would  be  to  send  over  to  that 
milliner  in  the  street  yonder  to  Inquire  what  was  the 
most  becoming  mourning  she  could  wear  in  a  recent 
affliction.” 

“  I  take  it  you  don’t  want  suttee  in  Europe,  nor 
expect  that  your  widow  is  to  burn  herself  in  honor 
of  you.” 

“  No,  sir  ;  I  ask  no  such  sacrifice ;  bat  I  certainly 
do  ask  that  while  here,  .aboveground,  though  sen¬ 
tenced  to  all  the  tortures  of  a  heart-affection,  I  m.ay 
meet  with  some  tenderness,  some  sympathy,  some  — 
some  —  never  mind.  She  sha’  n’t  unman  me,  —  that 
I  ’ll  promise  y'ou ;  but  I’ll  promise  you,  also,  I  ’ll  be 
shot  if  she  shall  keep  her  jointure  if  she  marries 
Howard  Stapleton.  It ’s  insulting  enough  the  way 
that  idiot  treats  my  house.  If  there ’s  a  thing  I  de¬ 
test,  it  is  to  hear  the  clank  of  a  sabre  on  one’s  stairs. 
And  then  the  cool  w.ay  tho.se  fellows  unbelt,'as  though 
your  drawing-room  was  a  mess  ante-room.  ‘  Well, 
old  boy,’  he  said  to  me  t’  other  day,  ‘  how  are  the 
valves  ?  ’  ‘  Not  exactly  so  safe,  sir,’  said  I,  ‘  that 
you  may  not  apprehend  an  explosion.’  ” 

“  That  was  very  ready.” 

“  I  should  think  it  teas  ready.  The  heart  may  be 
attacked,  but  it ’s  all  right  up  here  ” ;  and  he  touched 
his  forehead  significantly  .as  he  spoke. 

“All  the  more  reason,  Frank,  not  to  take  a  gloomy 
view  of  life.  There  cannot  be  much  amiss  with  a 
man  who  carries  himself  as  you  do.  Why,  it  was 
only  yesterday  you  sent  the  groom  back  with  your 
horse,  and  walked  the  whole  way  from  Waterloo  to 
this.” 

“  A  great  feat,  truly  !  —  it ’s  under  twelve  miles  ; 
and  I ’d  rather  have  walked  forty  than  ridden  back 
with  that  idiot  Staples.  I  told  Georgina  so ;  and  as 
she  did  n’t  send  him  off,  I  just  dismounted  and  left 
them  there.” 

“  And  very'  wrong  of  you  it  was.” 

“  O,  of  course.  I  know  the  theory  ;  I  know  the 
whole  case.  A  well-bred  husband  sees  little,  and 
resents  less.” 

“  In  this  case  there  was  nothing  either  to  see  or  to 
resent.” 

“  Very  nice  of  you  to  say  so,  considering  you  were 
full  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  rear,  and  riding  with 


your  own  wife,  —  whom,  by  the  way,  you  never  quit 
for  an  instant.” 

“  No' ;  I  like  to  keep  her  company.” 

“  People  remark  it,  though.  I  assure  you,  people 
make  the  most  absurd  comments  upon  it.  I ’ve  heard 
yoirdescribed  as  a  sort  of  Othello  for  jealousy. 

“  With  all  my  heart.  So  long  as  they  don’t  come 
to  tell  me  their  opinions,  I  ’ll  not  quarrel  with  them 
for  holding  them.” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  pretend  to  be  as  indifferent  about 
public  opinion,  and  it  p.ains  me  severely  when  I  am 
told  things  people  say  about  Georgy’s  high  spirits 
and  gayety'  of  temperament.  I  know  well  the  world 
calls  these  by  another  name  behind  backs.” 

“  I  wonder  how  you  can  go  on  worrying  yourself 
in  this  fashion.  It  is  little  short  of  insanity.” 

“  I ’m  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  name  for  it  some 
of  these  days.  Only  look  here,  old  fellow ;  I ’d 
rather,  for  old  acquaintance’  sake,  that  you  would 
not  be  one  of  my  accusers.  Take  my  word  for  it, 
they  ’ll  get  the  thing  up  quite  cleverly  without  you ; 
and  it ’s  a  sort  of  c.ase  an  old  friend  never  figures  in 
very  gracefully.” 

He  arose  as  he  said  this,  put  on  his  hat,  gave  me 
a  familiar  nod,  and  walked  out,  leaving  me,  not 
e.xactly  angry,  though  I  was  a  little  irritated,  but 
certainly  not  at  all  disposed  to  prolong  the  con¬ 
versation. 

A  few  words  will  suffice  to  tell  my  reader  all  I 
need  say'  of  him.  Frank  Thornton  had  served  in 
the  8th  Hussars  in  India,  and  distinguished  himself 
several  times  in  the  campaign  of  the  Mutiny'.  He 
was  a  splendid  soldier,  who  gloried  in  his  profession, 
and  was  greatly  loved  by  his  comrades ;  though  all 
acknowledged  that,  while  Thornton  was  a  fellow  to 
go  through  fire  and  water  for  a  friend,  he  was  so 
touchy,  so  nervously  sensitive,  so  alive  to  things 
which  never  were  meant  to  hurt  him,  that  his  life 
was  one  unceasing  round  of  tortures  and  explana¬ 
tions.  This  disposition,  strengthening  with  years, 
made  him  at  last  so  irritable  and  quarrelsome,  that, 
popular  and  liked  as  he  had  once  been,  —  the  pride 
of  his  own  corps  and  the  delight  of  the  mess,  —  men 
heard  with  pleasure  the  news  that  he  h.ad  “sent  In 
his  p.^ers,”  and  was  about  to  leave  the  service. 

“  You  ’ll  be  glad  to  know  I ’m  going  to  leave  you,” 
he  said,  one  night  after  mess ;  “  and  I ’m  only  sorry 
I  did  n’t  go  when  you  might  have  regretted  me.  A 
fretful  temper  is  like  the  ‘  prickly  he.at,’  —  it  does  n’t 
make  a  man  an  agreeable  neighbor ;  but,  take  my, 
word  for  it,  the  poor  devil  who  has  the  malady  is 
worse  off  still.” 

“  He ’s  going  to  marry,”  said  one  of  his  comrades, 
as  he  left  the  room. 

“  To  marry' !  ” 

“  Yes,  he ’s  going  to  marry  Georgy  Gordon.  Poor 
girl !  she  ’ll  need  all  her  high  spirits  to  carry  her 
through  it.” 

“  Slie ’s  got  what ’s  better  than  high  spirits,”  said 
an  old  Scotch  major ;  “  she ’s  got  the  sweetest  tem¬ 
per  of  any  lassie  from  this  to  her  father’s  house  in 
Aberdeenshire.” 

“  Has  no  one  told  her  what  a  temper  Thornton 
has?” 

“  She ’s  a  sort  of  cousin  of  mine,”  said  another ; 
“  and  I  had  a  long  talk  with  her  about  him  t’  other 
d.ay.  Her  notion  is  that  men  only  make  each  other 
worse  when  they  attempt  to  correct  faults  of  dispo¬ 
sition  ;  that  a  woman  only  can  do  so  with  success, 
but  that  she  must  be  wife  or  sister.” 

“  That ’s  possible  enough  in  ordinary  cases ;  but 
where  a  man  contrives  to  invert  everything  he  looks 
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at,  —  where  he  never  will  believe  that  the  world  has 
not  some  covert  design  to  deny  him  his  due  or  sneer 
at  his  deserts,  —  where  it ’s  an  even  chance  every 
day  that  he  shoots  one  of  his  best  friends  before 
night,  —  all  1  can  say  is,  that  if  I, were  Miss  Gordon’s 
brother  —  ” 

“  She  has  none.” 

“  Well,  her  father —  ” 


“  Dead,  twelve  years  ago.  She  was  brought  up 
by  her  uncle.  Sir  Hercules.” 


“  Well,  I ’m  not  particular  as  to  the  degree  of  the 
relationship.  I  only  mean,  if  I  had  the  claim  to 
counsel  her,  I ’d  certainly  say,  rather  never  marry 
at  all  than  marry  Frank  Thornton;  though  I’m 
quite  ready  to  admit  he ’s  as  true-hearted  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  as  gallant  a  soldier  as  ever  served  her  Maj¬ 
esty.” 

It  would  appear  that  Miss  Gordon  was  not  to  be 
terrified  by  the  stories  which  reached  her,  or  that  she 
relied  implicitly  on  her  own  powem  to  avert  the 
evils  with  which  they  menaced  her ;  for  she  returned ' 
from  India  Thornton’s  wife,  and  accompanied  him 
to  visit  his  mother,  who  lived  in  a  beautiful  part  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

A  few  lines  announcing  Ids  marriage  and  return 
to  England  were  all  I  had  from  him  for  years,  when 
one  morning  the  post  brought  me  the  following :  — 


“  My  deai:  Bou,  —  I  have  just  got  an  ugly  blow. 
I  had  invested  all  the  stray  cash  I  possessed  in  in¬ 
digo,  and  the  ryots  have  gone  and  smashed  the 
dj^es  and  played  old  gooseberry  with  the  young 
crop.  They  say  I  shall  lose  twelve  thousand  pounds, 
which  may  turn  out  to  be  fifteen.  At  all  events  I 
must  economize;  and  as  I  hear  Brussels  is  cheap, 
and  as  I  know  you  are  there,  1  mean  to  try  it.  Look 
me  up  a  small  house,  —  furnished  of  course,  —  rent 
not  above  a  couple  of  hundreds,  and  stabling  for  a 
pair  of  horses.  I’ll  bring  our  riding-nags  and  job  a 
carriage.  Tell  me  all  you  can  about  the  place,  I 
don’t  mean  socially,  for  we  shall  not  go  out  any¬ 
where,  but  about  its  markets,  servants,  and  the 
pther  abominations  of  house-keep.  By  the  way,  old 
fcUo>7,  is  n’t  this  domesticity  a  devil  of  a  mistake  ? 
Wouldn’t  you  and  I  give  something  to  get  back 
again  to  the  place  from  whence  we  came  ?  I  take 
it  we  ’ll  have  plenty  of  time  to  talk  this  over  togeth¬ 
er.  I  hope  our  wives  will  ‘  hit  it  o!F’  with  each 
other.  —  Yours  always, 

»  “  Fk.axk  N.  Thountox.” 


I  was  not  able  at  a  moment  to  secure  the  sort  of 
house  he  wanted,  but  pressed  him  to  make  ours  his 
home  till  he  could  look  about  and  suit  himself. 
They  came  in  due  course,  and  certainly  nothing 
could  be  more  complete  than  the  friendship  which 
at  once  grew  up  between  our  wives.  Some  points 
of  resemblance  there  certainly  were  between  them, 
but  in  many  things  they  were  totally  unlike.  ^  At 
all  events  they  were  both  young  and  good-lcwkiug, 
and  as  happy  and  well  pleased  with  life  as  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  most  of  those  who  are  supposed  to  have 
drawn  fair  prizes  in  this  big  lottery. 

The  Thorntons  had  not  been  our  guests  above  a 
week  when  I  saw  that  Frank’s  temper,  so  far  from 
having  been  bettered,  had  been  painfully  aggravated 
by  marriage.  He  no  longer,  indce<l,  permitted  him¬ 
self  those  outbursts  of  passion  he  once  indulged  in. 
There  was  nothing  violent  or  demonstrative  in  his 
anger,  but  the  control  he  exercised  over  himself 
almost  droye  him  to  madness,  and  he  would  come 
into  my  smoking-room,  after  dinner,  in  a  state  of 


excitement  and  irritability  that  were  almost  fearful 
to  witness. 

“  I  suppose  you  saw  it  to-day,”  cried  he  to  me  one 
evening  as  he  walked  the  room.  “  I  take  it  that 
you  could  not  help  remarking  the  considerate  man¬ 
ner  in  which  my  wife  corrected  me  about  Kechma- 
carrachee.  Now  I  tell  you  distinctly  and  deliber¬ 
ately  the  durbar  was  not  held  there,  and  the  place 
where  they  ]K)isoned  her  uncle’s  elephants  was  'Tain- 
inailar,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges.  I  only 
wish  they  had  poisoned  the  old  beggar  himself,  and 
he  would  never  have  lived  to  come  to  Calcuttii,  and 
I  should  never  have  —  no  matter  what.  But  I  ’ll 
tell  you  why  she  did  it.  Bob.  You  could  n’t  guess 
that,  nor  your  wife  either,  though  she  is  as  keen  as 
any  woman  I  ever  met.  She  did  it  just  to  bring  up 
the  name  of  a  fellow  whom  she  knows  I  hate  as  I 
hate  nothing  else  on  e.arth.  It ’s  a  woman’s  way  to 
stab  a  man.  She  watches  till  she  has  you  before 
the  world  ;  she  waits  till  she  catches  you  at  a  dinner, 
or  one  of  a  party  round  the  fire ;  and  she  ’ll  beat 
about  till  she  finds  an  incident  or  an  event  in  which 
a  fellow  figured,  and  she  ’ll  bring  him  in  with  a  sort 
of  half-consciousness,  as  though  she  knew  the  ground 
was  dangerous — just  the  most  offensive  thing  she 
could  do,  except  the  appealing  look  she  ’ll  give  you 
across  the  table  as  if  s.ayiug,  ‘  Don’t  be  angry  with 
me.’  Your  wife  saw  that  to-day,  —  Ill  swear  she 
did.  As  for  you,  I  don’t  expect  you  to  remark  any¬ 
thing,  nor  tell  it  if  you  did.” 

It  was  no  use  to  protest  ignorance  of  all  he  as- 
sumeil.  Ho  only  grew  more  irascible  and  violent 
at  each  a.sscrtion.  Nothing  short  of  my  fixed  resolve 
not  to  take  offence  at  anything  he  should  say  iu  bis 
passion  saved  me  from  feeling  deejily  wounded  by 
some  of  the  expressions  which  escaped  him. 

“  There  now,”  cried  he  at  last,  “  it  only  remains 
that  you  should  turn  me  out  iuto  the  street,  and  my 
blessed  temper  will  have  lost  me  the  last  man  of  all 
who  once  befriended  me,” 

He  rushed  out  of  the  room  after  this,  and  I  saw 
him  no  more  till  ne.xt  morning.  I  will  not  pretend 
that  my  life  at  this  time  was  a  very  agreeable  one ; 
for  while  Thornton  never  ceased  to  make  me  the 
depositary  of  his  grievances,  my  wife,  with  equal 
insistance,  persecuted  me  bv'  stories  of  his  peevish, 
nagging  disjiosition,  invariably  concluding  with  the 
assurance  tliat  no  patience  could  hold  out  much 
longer,  and  that  in  the  end  Georgina  must  sink 
under  it  Not  that  Mrs.  Thornton  looked  at  all  like 
sinking.  She  was  a  blooming,  bright-eyed  young 
woman,  on  whose  features,  with  the  closest  scrutiny, 
I  never  could  detect  the  trace  of  sorrow,  except  a 
slight  darknes.s  about  the  eyelids,  and  a  very  faint 
“  drag”  at  times  — only  at  times  —  on  the  angle  of 
the  mouth.  Slie  had  a  variety  of  accomplishments, 
—  sang,  roile,  drove  well,  was  always  ready  for  any 
plan  for  pleasure,  and  the  life  of  it  when  it  came  off. 
It  was  plain  enough  that  her  high  spirit  occasionally 
chafed  against  her  husband’s  humor;  and  I  was 
often  strucic  with  the  tact  she  exhibited  in  subduing 
her  buoyancy  and  sobering  down  her  gayety  to  the 
tone  of  his  temper. 

My  wife  hinted  that  she  hail  seen  her  in  other 
moods,  and  often  came  away  from  her  looking  her¬ 
self  so  sad  and  depressed  that  I  shrank  from  imiuir- 
ing  the  cause.  Ic  is  scarcely  necessary  that  I  should 
s.iy  Thornton  was  not  a  favorite  with  my  wife ;  she 
was  ready  enough  to  admit  that  his  manners  were 
easy  and  polished,  his  tone  invariably  well  bred,  and 
his  conversation  charming ;  but  against  these  gifts 
there  was  the  terrible  set-off  of  his  captious  nature. 
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his  unceasing  suspectfulness,  and  that  morbid  ten¬ 
dency  to  incjuire  whether  every  the  slightest  incident 
had  some  covert  meaning  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
resent  or  repel. 

“  I  don't  think  I  shall  pitch  my  tent  here,”  he 
said  to  me,  one  morninj,  as  we  sat  over  our  cigar ; 

“  the  place  does  not  suit  me.  It 's  not  English  and 
it’s  not  foreign.  You  have  a  continual  inllu.x  of 
our  own  people  who  trouble  society  without  con¬ 
tributing  to  its  pleasures;  and  I  shall  either  go 
back  at  once  to  town,  or  seek  out  some  out-of-the- 
way  olil  place  in  Germany  and  barbarize.” 

“  Will  your  wife  like  that  ?  ”  asked  I,  carelessly. 

lie  turned  suddenly  on  me  with  a  glance  of  keen 
penetration,  and,  after  staring  fi.\edly  at  me  for  some 
seconds,  said,  “  I  suppose  she  has  declared  she  will 
oppose  this  plan  ?  ” 

“  Not  that  I  have  heard,”  replied  T,  coldly. 

“  I  ’ll  do  it  all  the  same,  however,”  said  he,  sternly. 

“  Your  wile  may  break  the  news  to  her  when  she 
will.” 

I  said  nothing.  I  was  certainly  jirovoked  lioth 
by  his  words  and  the  manner  in  wliich  he  spoke 
them:  but  I  resolved  that  nothing  like  anger  or 
even  impatience  should  escape  me,  and  I  sat  mute. 

This  was  said  on  a  Saturday  morning;  it  was 
settled  that  the  Thorntons  were  to  leave  us  on  the 
following  Tuesday, — for  the  Rhine,  at  first,  and 
thence  as  chance  or  caprice  might  determine  after. 

What  with  packing  and  preparing  for  the  road, 
getting  maps  and  guide-books,  and  consulting  them 
for  routes  and  roads,  I  saw  little  of  Thornton  for 
the  whole  of  two  days.  I  was  sitting  alone  in  my 
study  on  Monday  evening  when  he  entered  the 
room  and  threw  himself  into  a  chair.  I  had  but  to 
give  a  mere  glance  at  him  to  see  that  he  was  unusu¬ 
ally  agitated  and  excited ;  his  face  was  lividly  pale, 
except  a  small  red  patch  on  one  cheek,  which,  with 
the  unnatural  lustre  of  his  eyes,  imparted  a  look  of 
something  like  hectic  to  his  features. 

“  I  suppose.  Bob,”  said  he,  with  a  forced  effort  to 
seem  calm,  “  I  am  the  most  unhappy  fellow  as  re¬ 
gards  temper  that  ever  you  knew.” 

“You  certainly  do  contrive  to  give  yourself  no 
small  share  of  misery.” 

“  To  give  myself!  I  understand,”  said  he,  fiercely. 
“  I  am  one  of  those  with  whom  the  world  has  gone 
admirably.  I  'have  all  the  blessings  of  health, 
fortune,  and  affection  around  me,  but  I  manage,  by 
an  ingenious  use  of  my  faculties,  to  make  myself  a 
terror  to  my  friends  and  a  torment  to  my  own 
home;  and  without  a  reason,  or  the  shadow  of  a 
reason,  I  pick  out  all  the  disagreeable  accidents  of 
life  and  make  my  world  out  of  them.  Is  n’t  that 
the  theory  ?  Out  with  it,  man ;  I’m  not  so  terrible 
but  you  can  be  frank  with  me.” 

“  I  ’ll  not  go  so  far  —  ”  I  began. 

“  But  1  ’ll  go  farther,”  cried  he,  wildly.  “  I  ’ll 
i  finish  at  once  this  dreary  comedy.  I  have  only  to 
I  look  at  your  wife’s  face,  Bob,  to  see  what  she  thinks 
of  me.  I  never  meet  her  that  I  don’t  read  a  per¬ 
fect  indictment  in  her  looks.  ‘  You  are  killing  that 
dear  sweet  wife  of  yours.  You  are  making  her  life 
a  bitterness  and  a  sorrow.  You  know  you  are,  and 
that  you  hate  yourself  for  it.  You  can’t  desist; 
there  is  something  demoniac  within  you  th.at  cries, 
“  Go  on,  go  on,  —  she  must  succumb  at  last.”  ’  ” 

“  Why,  this  is  all  niadnc.ss !  ”  said  I,  not  thinking 
in  my  eagerness  of  the  word  I  used. 

“  That  is  exactly  the  name  for  it,”  c.xclaimed  he, 
“though  you  never  had  courage  to  say  so  before. 
It ’s  precisely  the  amount  of  incoherency  and  misdi- 
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rcction  that  medical  men  call  insanity,  and  on  which 
one’s  friends  obtain  leave  from  the  Lord  Chancellor 
to  lock  him  up  and  administer  his  fortune  for  him. 
Well,  now,  I  do  not  like  that  part  of  it.  I  tell  you 
frankly,  I  could  n’t  stand  the  being  immured  in  a 
madhouse,  and  so  I  Lave  resolved,  fairly  resolved 
to  cut  ami  run  for  it.  I  ’ll  no  longer  be  the  cause  of 
misery  to  others.  I  ’ll  keep  my  stock  of  wretched¬ 
ness  for  home  consumption,  and  I  ’ll  go  away  where 
I  shall  never  be  heard  of  again.  Georgy,  once  free, 
will  marry  again,  if  she  has  the  pluck  to  take 
another  ticket  in  the  lottery  she  has  fared  so  ill  in. 
You  ’ll  be  quit  of  a  very  tiresome  friend,  and  your 
wife  relieved  from  the  acquaintance  of  one  who 
never  could  be  a  pleasant  intimate  or  a  very  safe 
example.  Don’t  try  to  turn  me  from  my  plan.  I 
declare  to  vou  on  my  honor  I  am  irrevocable.  I 
shall  go  off  to-morrow  to  Tervueren  for  a  day’s 
shooting.  I  have  been  ttalking  of  it  for  some  time 
back.  U’^hen  there,  I  shall  meet  with  a  gun  acci¬ 
dent,  —  that ’s  the  phrase  they  have  for  it  in  the 
newspapers  ;  you  ’ll  hurry  off  naturally  at  once,  but 
it  will  be  all  over  before  you  arrive.  I  don’t  trouble 
myself  alx>ut  the  details.  You  shall  fill  them  hi 
with  all  due  regard  to  your  own  respectability,  and 
what  becomes  your  reg.ard  for  a  friend’s  memory. 
I  mistake  Georgy  mueli,  or  the  first  shock,  the 
horror  of  the  event,  will  be  the  worst  of  it.” 

“  You  mean  to  shoot  yourself,”  said  I,  with  perfect 
calm. 

“  Not  necessarily,”  said  ho,  in  the  same  easy  tone, 
“  if  you  will  agree  to  aid  me  by  propagating  the 
story  of  my  death.  I  have  no  particular  desire  to 
die.  I  can  go  aw.ay  to  New  Zealand,  or  some  out- 
of-the-way  place,  under  another  name,  and  never  be 
heard  of.  All  I  really  want  is  to  cut  the  tie  that 
binds  that  jioor  woman  to  my  wretched  identity, 
and,  by  leaving  her  free,  to  make  her  the  only  repar¬ 
ation  I  can  for  all  the  misery  I  have  brought  upon 
her.” 

I  will  not  repeat  I’.ow  eagerly  I  tried  to  combat 
this  resolve,  and  turn  him  from  his  rash  purpose,  I 
exhausted  every  argument  I  could  think  of,  and 
told  him  at  last  that  it  was  a  cowardly  submission  to 
his  own  selfishness  that  prompted  a  measure  which 
could  be  infinitely  better  secured  by  the  exercise  of 
some  self-control  and  a  victory  over  Lis  own  tem¬ 
per. 

“  It  may  be  all  as  you  say,”  replied  he,  “  but  there 
are  certain  things  I  can  do,  and  there  are  others 
that  are  above  my  strength.  Let  me  at  least  be 
the  judge  of  what  I  am  equal  to.” 

The  utmost  I  could  obtain  from  him  in  the  way  of 
concession  was,  that  he  would  await  in  some  secret 
place  the  result  of  his  experiment,  and  if  it  should 
turn  out  that,  contrary  to  all  his  belief  and  convic¬ 
tion,  his  wife  should  prove  inconsolable  for  his  loss, 
and  given  up  to  unceasing  sorrow,  that  he  would 
concert  with  me  what  steps  to  take  to  satisfy  her  he 
was  yet  living,  and  at  the  same  time  not  unworthy 
of  her  love  and  affection.  I  own  I  did  not  see  my 
way  to  this  at  all,  but  .as  it  left  something  open  to  a 
contingency,  I  accepted  it  as  the  best  compromise 
that  offered.  The  plan  was  then  modified  to  this 
extent,  that  he  was  to  go  first  to  Tervueren,  thence 
to  Wavre,  where  there  was  a  small  cabaret  where 
he  could  stop  unnoticcil,  and  receive  my  daily 
bulletin  of  the  state  of  things  in  Brussels,  —  how 
his  wife  bore  up,  and  what  effect  the  terrible  event 
seemed  to  have  upon  her. 

We  accordingly  arranged  a  few  ciphers  for 
correspondence  by  the  use  of  numbers,  all  of  which 
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I  can  remember  now  was,  that  the  number  “  three  ” 
thrice  repeated  meant  extreme  dejection,  four 
“nines”  implied  she  was  taking  things  with  much 
resignation,  and  “  five  ”  suggested  she  would  soon 
get  over  her  affliction.  He  was  very  eager  to  sup¬ 
ply  signs  to  represent  a  heartless  degree  of  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  even  joj^,  but  I  suppressed  these  as  mere 
emanations  of  malice  and  bad  temper. 

He  amazed  me  that  evening  at  tea.  Tliere  was 
not  a  form  of  agreeability  that  he  did  not  display. 
He  talked  his  very  best ;  he  sketched  little  descrip¬ 
tions  of  places  he  had  visited  and  people  he  had 
met  with  in  a  style  of  pictui’csque  brilliancy  I  had 
not  believed  him  capable  of.  lie  was  all  good- 
humor  too,  and  took  the  banter  we  had  the  courage 
to  bestow  on  him  for  once  with  a  geniality  and 
pleasantry  positively  charming;  and  finally  sang 
seconds  to  my  wife  with  an  expression  and  correct¬ 
ness  that  vouched  for  a  warm  desire  to  please,  in 
which,  I  must  say,  he  had  a  perfect  success. 

“  How  delightful  he  can  be  !  ”  whispered  my  wife, 
as  he  left  the  room.  “  I  declare,  he  has  no  ecjiial 
when  he  condescends  to  be  agreeable.  I  wonder 
why  he  will  not  be  always  thus  ” ;  and  then,  after  a 
pause,  she  added,  “  Is  it  that  Georgy  does  not  under¬ 
stand  him  ?  ”  I  made  no  reply,  but  took  my  flat 
can<llcstick  and  walked  away. 

If  my  reader  be  married,  he  or  she  will  easily 
guess  what  I  did  next :  I  went  and  told  the  whole 
to  my  wife.  She  was  terribly  shocked  at  fii-st.  She 
even  wanted  me  to  hasten  off  to  the  Legation  and 
bespeak  the  Minister’s  interference,  as  though  her 
Majesty’s  Envoy  Extraordinary  had  any  special 
power  to  control  the  bad  passions  of  British  sub¬ 
jects,  or  could  make  ill-tempered  people  keep  the 
peace  towards  themselves.  Ne.\t,  she  suggi.'sted  that 
Thornton  should  be  at  once  put  under  restraint. 
She  would  not  hear  of  any  other  name  for  it  but 
madness.  I  warned  her  strongly  against  this  course ; 
and  then,  as  she  calmed  down,  we  talked  over  the 
whole  “  situation,”  canvassing  it  under  every  asjiect 
we  could  think  of,  and  imagining  how  the  public 
would  pronounce  upon  each  distinct  view  of  it. 

I  knew  well  enough  what  my  wife  was  drifting  at, 
alt  through.  She  clearly  thought  that  if  everything 
tragic  could  be  avoided,  — if  there  were  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  shock  the  feelings  or  leave  a  terrible  memory 
behind  it,  —  the  very  best  thing  that  could  happen 
to  dear  Georgy  would  be  to  be  well  rid  of  him.  She 
did  not  like  exactly  to  say  this  in  so  many  words,  but 
she  dropped  little  half-pious  sentiments  and  devo¬ 
tional  apophthegms  that  showed  me  wh.at  worldli¬ 
ness  was  passing  in  her  head ;  and  when  she  said 
something  about  “a  happy  rcleiise,”  I  felt  poor 
Frank’s  sentence  had  been  pronounced  beyond 
recall. 

“  Stay,”  cried  I,  suddenly  ;  “  another  notion  has 
just  occurred  to  me.  Frank  is  to  loiter  about  the 
neighborhood  in  disguise  till  he  learns  how  his  wife 
bears  up  under  his  loss.  What  if  we  were  to  go  and 
tell  the  whole  story  as  it  stands  to  Georgina?  She 
may  feel  shocked  for  a  moment,  but  she  has  plenty 
of  good  sense  and  plenty  of  courage.  She  knows 
Frank  far  better  than  we  do,  and  she  will  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  it  is  he  calculates  on  in  submitting  her  to 
this  test,  —  whether,  in  fact,  he  would  like  to  think 
that  she  was  inconsolable  for  his  loss,  or  that  she 
struck  a  sort  of  balance  between  her  aflTection  and 
her  sorrow,  and  left  him  at  the  end  with  a  small 
sum  to  his  credit.  I  say,  neither  you  nor  I  could 
possibly  guess  this,  but  she  might.  She  h.as  abun¬ 
dance  of  brains,  you  say,  and  she  is  so  foud  of  him.  { 


Reason  the  more  to  do  what  she  can  in  his  behalf. 
Now,  I  remember  a  physician  once  telling  me  of  a 
case,  where  a  lunatic  of  the  most  violent  and  hope¬ 
less  kind  w.os  perfectly  cured  of  his  insanity  by  hav¬ 
ing  jumped  out  of  a  window  three  stories  from  the 
ground.  He  smashed  both  his  legs,  but  he  recov¬ 
ered  Lis  intellect,  and  never  relapsed  into  madness. 
Now,  Frank  is  not  insane,  nor  anything  like  insane, 
but  there  is  a  morbid  excitement  in  his  brain,  which 
cannot  be  healthy.  Who  is  to  say  what  a  smart 
shock — something  that  would  give  his  whole  na¬ 
ture  the  effect  of  a  sudden  awakening  to  new  per¬ 
ceptions  —  might  not  do  for  him  ?  At  all  events,  it 
is  worth  the  trial.  Go  and  see  Georgy,  and  if  you 
find  the  moment  favorable,  break  the  whole  affair  to 
her,  and  ask  her  advice.” 

My  wife  was  away  rather  more  than  two  hours. 
I  don’t  think  I  ever  passed  two  such  hours  in  my 
life.  It  was  a  perfect  eternity  of  feverish  anxiety. 
I  sat  down,  and  got  up,  and  walked  the  room.  I 
opened  the  window  and  shut  it.  I  listened  at  the 
door  to  hear  if  my  wife  were  coming;  the  dead 
silence  appalled  me,  and  my  heart  sank  under  a 
weight  of  something  inexpres.sibly  heavy  and  op¬ 
pressive.  As  the  clock  struck  three,  I  heard  the 
rustle  of  her  dress  on  the  stairs.  I  went  out  to  meet 
her.  She  looked  calm  and  composed,  but  I  could 
see  traces  of  fatigue  in  her  features,  and  she  passed 
into  llie  room  and  sat  down  before  she  spoke. 

“  You  told  her  ?  ”  asked  I. 

!  She  nodded  an  assent. 

“  And  how  did  she  bear  it  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  wonderfully.  She  never  once  in¬ 
terrupted  me,  or  even  interposed  a  avord  till  I  had 
finished;  then  she  hay  b.ack  on  the  sofa,  and,  heav¬ 
ing  a  heavy  sigh,  said,  ‘  I  had  hoped  he  had  given  up 
these  sort  of  things.* 

“  ‘  You  don’t  mean  to  say,’  cried  I,  ‘  that  he  has 
done  this  before  ?  ’  ” 

“ ‘No,  not  this.  This  is  perfectly  new;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  is  a  piece  which  docs  not  admit  of  i-epetition ; 
but  he  used  to  be  very  fond  of  these  “  surprises,”  if 
that  be  the  name  for  them,  and  when  we  were  first 
married  I  think  I  was  subjected  to  as  many  tempta¬ 
tions  as  St.  Anthony.  His  great  anxiety  seemed  to 
be  to  know  how  I  should  behave  in  certain  contin¬ 
gencies  which  need  never  have  occurred.  His 
theory,  he  announced  it  openly,  was  this  :  No  man 
knows  anything  whatever  about  the  nature  of  the 
woman  he  marries  till  he  has  submitted  her  to  certain 
tests.  So  long  as  she  lives  surrounded  with  afllucnce 
and  luxury,  how  can  he  possibly  say  in  what  spirit 
she  will  meet  poverty  and  privation?  If  he  is 
eternally  at  her  side,  showing  her  all  tlie  assiduities 
and  attentions  of  a  lover,  how  is  he  to  know  in  what 
way  she  will  behave  if  she  should  have,  or  fancy  she 
should  have,  cause  for  jealousy  ?  Indeed,  on  this 
last  he  tried  me  pretty  sharply.  He  made  himself 
very  remarkable  with  a  beautiful  widow  at  Calcutta 
before  we  were  two  months  married,  and  only  de¬ 
sisted  from  the  pursuit  when  he  found  that  I  had 
fretted  myself  into  a  low  fever,  in  which,  for  a  time, 
I  was  despaired  of ;  and  on  my  recovery  he  dechared 
that  the  whole  thing  had  been  got  up  to  satisfy  his 
mind  on  the  score  of  my  susceptibility  to  jealousy, 
and  that  as  I  had  come  through  the  ordeal  appar¬ 
ently  to  his  satisfaction,  I  should  not  in  future  be 
exposed  to  a  test  on  this  score.  I  assure  you  I 
never  was  quite  certain  —  I  am  not  yet  —  how 
much  of  truth  there  was  in  that  story  of  our  losses  in 
India.  I  could  not  say  that  it  was  not  another  of 
these  experiments  on  my  disposition.  If  so,  he  must 


have  been  charmed  with  my  conduct,  for  I  care  less 
than  most  people  for  luxuries,  and  am  not  a  bit 
afraid  of  naiTOW  fortune.’ 

“  ‘  And  now,  dearest  Georgy,  as  to  this  last  threat, 
if  he  should  really  go  away,  —  if  he  should  imagine 
that  there  is  no  other  reparation  to  make  you  for  all 
the  misery  he  has  cnusecl  you  than  to  banish  himself 
forever,  —  can  you  [KBsibly  frame  to  your  mind  in 
what  spirit  he  hopes  to  see  you  meet  this  new  disas¬ 
ter  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Fii-st  of  all,  let  me  assure  you  that  what  he 
says  he  intends ;  he  is  not  a  man  to  m.ake  vain 
menaces.  As  to  your  secoiul  (question,  it  is  harder 
to  answer ;  but  my  impression  is,  that  though  all  he 
means  is  generously  intended,  lie  would  be  heart¬ 
broken  if  he  thought  I  could  accept  his  loss  as  a 
relief.’ 

“  We  talked  a  long  time  after  this,  but  I  don’t 
think  we  ever  arrived  any  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the 
dilliculty.  She  continually  repeated,  ‘  I  rely  on 
your  husband’s  friendship,  and  on  his  judgment  for 
everything.’ 

‘“If  thi.s  should  be  h.appih’  his  last  trial  of  you,  and 
that,  after  it,  he  had  no  more  doulits  to  solve  about 
j  your  character,  it  is  all-important  to  divine  now  the 
I  exa(!t  way  in  which  he  wants  you  to  behave.’ 

I  “  ‘  Very  wretched  and  m'serable,  I  have  no  doubt, 

I  and  with  something  not  very'  remote  from  self-accu- 
I  sation  for  all  that  has  happened.’ 

“  These  were  her  words  to  me  at  parting.  I  came 
'  away  hurriedly,  for  1  was  afraid  to  excite  her  fiir- 
I  thcr.” 

I  “  Well,  he ’s  gone  now !  ” 

I  “  Gone  !  ” 

“Yes;  he  wrote  me  one  line  to  say  good  by.  It 
!  run  thus :  ‘  They'  ’ll  find  a  hat  on  the  river’s  bank, 
i  near  the  f.dls,  easily  identified  .as  mine.  I  am  at 
I  WaiTe.  Address, — Jean  Maurice,  Cadran  Jaune.’ 
j  He’s  to  be  drowned,  it  seems,  —  not  shot.” 
j  “Humph  !”  .said  my  wife,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 

:  not  at  all  complimentary  to  the  hero  of  the  adven¬ 
ture.  “  And  have  you  bit  upon  anything  to  be 
done  ?  ” 

“  Not  as  yet ;  T  must  turn  over  the  whole  matter 
quietly  in  my  mind.  It  is  a  case  w'hcrc  the  least 
mistake  might  be  ruin.  lie  is  a  man  who  would  re¬ 
sent  any  publicity  .as  an  ofTence  never  to  be  for¬ 
given,  and  this  makes  the  alfiir  .all  the  more  diditiult 
to  de.al  with.  Leave  me  now  to  think  over  it,  and 
perhaps  I  may  chance  on  some  expedient  to  get  us 
well  through  the  scrajie.” 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day' 
when  I  ne.xt  saw  my  wife,  and  was  obliged  to  confess 
that  I  was  just  in  the  same  condition  of  doubt  and 
indecision  in  which  she  had  loft  me.  “  Georgy ’s  in 
the  garden,”  said  she  ;  “  come  out  and  speak  to  her.” 

It  was  not  c.xacth’  an  easy  thing  to  do.  but  I  went. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  her  eyelids  swollen,  but  she 
1  met  me  with  a  faint  smile,  and  said,  “  I  know  you 
have  not  been  to  bed,  and  have  been  thinking  of  me 
all  night ;  but  I  believe  we  must  just  suffer  events  to 
roll  on,  and,  if  a  happy  moment  to  intervene  should 
occur,  seize  it.  Is  n’t  that  your  own  thought  ” 

I  nodded  twice,  and  we  walked  along  without  a 
word  oit  either  side. 

I  remember  very  little  of  all  that  passed  between 
ns  that  day ;  the  impression  I  carried  away,  how¬ 
ever,  was,  that  she  was  one  of  the  best-natm-ed,  best- 
tempered  women  I  bad  ever  met,  and  this  thought 
certainly  did  not  in  any  way  tend  to  the  elevation  of 
Frank  in  my  esteem. 

My  reflections,  as  I  sauntered  about  that  evening, 
O- -  - 


were  not  very  agreeable  ones.  I  pictured  to  myself 
all  the  versions  of  the  story',  each  containing  some  ' 

minute  particle  of  truth  that  would  get  abroad,  and  ' 

I  fancied  how  many  little  heightening  incidents  " 

would  be  added  by  an  eager  and  truth-loving  pub-  j 

lie.  I  ne.xt  bethought  me  of  the  comments  that  * 

would  be  pronounced,  —  those  .acute  and  wise  re-  i 

marks  half-informed  people  deliver  like  solemn  = 

judgments.  What  was  Mr.  Considlne  about  all  this  - 

time.  Can  any  one  explain  this  gentleman’s  inac¬ 
tivity,  his  actual  ap.athy?  Then  I  fancied  the  im-  i 
pertinences  of  the  press  holding  me  up  to  rebuke  or 
ridicule.  Mr.  Considine,  who  knew  everything  and 
did  nothing,  does  not  appear  to  us  the  least  repre¬ 
hensible  actor  in  the  unhappy  drama.  It  is  sure  to  be 
a  drama,  occasionally  to  be  called  tragedy'.  There 
would  be  indignant  imiuirles.  Why'  is  not  Mr.  Con¬ 
sidine  examined  ?  What  steps  have  the  .authori¬ 
ties  taken  to  ascertain  the  part  pl.ayed  by  this  gen¬ 
tleman  in  this  disastrous  history  One  is  never 
very  sure  of  what  foreigners  will  not  dramatize,  and  ' 

I  hail  no  fancy  for  figuring  on  the  boards  .as  the  vil-  | 
lain  of  the  piece ;  pevli.aps  —  by  no  means  unlikely  ; 
—  announced  in  the  bill,  “  secretly  in  love  with  ' 
Frank’s  wife.”  I  will  not  recall  the  horrors  that  I 
tormented  me  ;  but  I  calmly  declare  that  I  think  my  j 
sufferings  on  that  occasion  were  scarcely  inferior  to  i 
F rank’s  own,  though  I  don’t  suspect  he  would  have  j 
agreed  with  me  in  this  conviction. 

I  hastened  off  to  a  friend  closely  connected  with  1 
the  press,  and  engaged  him  on  no  account  to  let  the  j 
newspapers  occupy'  themselves  with  this  story  if  it  i 
ever  reached  them,  ily  friend  consolingly  assured 
me  I  might  set  my'  mind  at  ea.se  on  that  score,  as  ; 
the  sharpshooting  “  verein  ”  from  Dusseldorf  had 
just  come  down  to  contest  for  a  prize,  and  drink 
beer  with  the  brothers  of  St.  Joseph  te  Noode ;  and 
that  an  earthquake  that  should  swallow  up  h.df  Eu¬ 
rope  would  not  obtain  a  paragraph  at  a  moment  so 
interesting  and  eventful.  Although,  then,  the  man  I 
who  brought  me  the  first’  tidings  of  the  missing 
Englishman  at  Tervueren  went  the  round  of  the  ; 
papers  with  the  news,  not  one  of  them  would  conde-  | 
scend  to  “  set  up  ”  the  information.  1 1 

The  piece  had  now  begun,  —  the  curtain  had  j 
risen  ;  and  I  at  once  determined,  that,  if  possible,  it  j 
should  be  a  comedy,  —  melodramatic,  if  you  like,  —  | 

but  still  a  comedy'.  If  I  could  not  give  it  this  turn,  | 
that  poor  young  woman  would  sink  under  it.  I  1 
must  make  it  droll,  or  it  would  be  the  death  of  her ;  j 
and  so  I  announced  iny  news  at  the  breakfiust-table, 
saying,  “  First  tableaux,  —  A  stranger  missed,  —  bat 
found  near  the  river,  —  maker’s  name  Wbitty,  Bond 
Street  and  then, before  they  had  time  fora  word, 

I  opened  a  note  written  in  pencil.  “  Wavre.  —  Got  ! 
here  at  twelve ;  shaved  oft’  beard  and  whiskers,  not 
to  be  recognized  by  any  one ;  eng:iged  as  second  ■ 
ostler ;  send  news  of  her  at  once.”  ; 

I  led  the  way'  by  a  hearty  laugh  ;  my'  wife  chimed  ; 
in ;  and  Georgina,  though  her  eyes  were  very 
glassy,  could  not  help  joining ;  and  thus,  by  one 
coup  (le  tele,  my  victory  was  won. 

“  Here’s  the  cipher,”  said  I,  taking  out  my  note¬ 
book  ;  “  what  am  I  to  report  you  ?  Supremely  ' 

wretched,  or  will  you  be  stunned  .and  insensible  ?  ”  j 

“  Put  down  ‘  three  ’  four  times,”  said  my  wife.  I 

“  That ’s  one  too  many,”  said  I ;  “  three  threes  | 

means  a  triple  X.  of  aflliction.”  . 

“  I ’d  rather  say',  ‘  Bearing  it  wonderfully,’  ”  mur¬ 
mured  Georgina;  and  her  lip  trembled  with  a 
struggle  between  a  smile  and  a  sob. 

“I  ’ll  say,  ‘  Behaving  like  an  angel,’ ”  said  I ; 
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“  and  I  ’ll  write  it  in  a  bold  hand,  and  no  cipher  at 
all  ”  ;  and  accordingly  the  bulletin  was  sent  off  by¬ 
post  :  “  Behaving  like  an  angel,  —  11  o’clock,  A.  m. 
A  special  messenger  arrived  from  AVavre  the  same 
evening;,  with  the  following :  “  What  do  you  mean  ? 
No  enigmas.  Report  at  once  and  intelligibly  how 
does  she  bear  it.” 

It  was  almost  with  a  cry  of  triumph  I  read  this 
aloud  in  the  drawing-room.  “  I  see  every  card  in  his 
hand,”  1  exclaimed ;  “  the  game  is  won  already.” 

“  You  are  right,”  said  my  wife  ;  “  he  is  in  torture 
till  he  hears  that  she ’s  inconsolable.  The  man  can’t 
endure  the  thought  that  you  are  able  to  survive  him, 
dearest !  There ’s  the  whole  secret  out !  Yes,  dar¬ 
ling  ;  it  was  one  of  those  beautiful  instances  of  the 
way  husbands  love  their  wives.  They  invariably 
exjMJct  that  devotion  is  to  be  the  return  for  the  most 
outrageous  bad  treatment.” 

It  was  such  a  very  rare  thing  for  my  wife  to  give 
way  to  a  burst  of  elo(iuence  after  this  fashion,  that  I 
stared  at  her  in  speechless  amazement. 

“  Look  astonished  if  you  like,  Berto,”  said  she  to 
me,  while  her  cheek  was  hot  and  her  eyes  Hashing; 
“  but  it  is  not  a  thing  to  be  calm  ujion.  1  know 
that  if  I  —  ” 

“  Well,  dear,”  said  I,  “  continue.” 

“  Don’t  ask  me,  or  rather  don’t  give  me  the  provo¬ 
cation,”  said  she,  warmly,  “  that ’s  all.” 

Thi.s  was  a  curious  and  somewhat  une.xpceted  turn 
for  the  discussion  to  take,  but,  on  the  wholi^  not  alto¬ 
gether  unfortunate.  It  created  a  sort  of  diversion 
which  relieved  Georgina  from  the  uncomfortable 
prominence  of  being  the  person  under  considera¬ 
tion  ;  and  this  enabled  her,  after  a  brief  pause,  to 
ask,  with  an  air  of  calm,  “  AVill  you  tell  me  why  you 
believe  that  we  have  won  this  game  ?  ”  She  smiled 
as  she  repeated  to  me  my  own  words. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you,”  I  replied,  and  I  spoke  now  slow¬ 
ly  and  collectedly.  “  Whenever  your  husband  sub¬ 
mitted  you  to  any  test,  you  always  came  through  the 
ordeal  precisely  as  he  ■desired  you  should.  He 
wished  he  could  make  you  jealous,  and  you  satis¬ 
fied  him  that  he  could.  He  wished  that  you  might 
bear  up  courageously  under  a  change  of  fortune,  and 
confront  even  poverty"  without  repining.  This  test 
also  you  stood  victoriously.  Last  of  all  he  would 
ascertain  what  effect  his  loss  would  produce  ujion 
you ;  and  you  have  only  to  content  him  on  this  point 
to  minister  to  that  inordinate  self-love  which  is  never 
weary  of  feeding  itself  by  your  sacrifices,  and  the 
man  will  go  on  with  this  game  forever.  Just  read 
his  message,  and  you  cannot  help  seeing  that  I  am 
right :  ‘  No  enigmas.  How  does  she  bear  it  ?  ’  means. 
Tell  me  she  is  overwhelmed  with  ailliction,  —  tell 
me  she  will  listen  to  no  words  of  comfort  or  conso¬ 
lation,  —  that  the  cup  of  her  misery  is  full  to  over¬ 
flowing, —  that  life  must  henceforth  be  a  blank  to 
her.  In  one  word,  he  wants  to  hear  that  you  sorrow 
without  hope,  and  never  care  longer  for  life.  This 
is  what  he  asks  for,  and  this  is  exactly  what  I  ’ll  not 
send  him.” 

“  I  declare  I  believe  Berto  is  right,”  said  my  wife. 

“  I  know  I  am.  Frank  would  have  given  up  those 
persecutions  years  .ngo,  but  his  success  dazzled  him. 
With  every  fresh  experiment  ho  came  out  a  gainer. 
He  had  only  to  fancy  that  you  would  be  more  lova¬ 
ble  by  this  or  that  quality,  and  straightway  you 
proved  to  him  that  you  were  what  he  so  wished  you 
to  be.  Now,  without  being  in  the  least  his  apologist, 
I  declare  frankly  I ’m  not  a  bit  surprised  at  his  be-^ 
ing  led  away  by  such  a  bait  to  his  vanity.  Take ' 
my  word  for  it,  I  have  hit  the  blot.  This  is  the  true 


explanation  of  all  he  has  done,  —  of  all  he  is 
doing.” 

“Am  I  then  to  appear  as  if  I  was  indifferent,  as  if 
I  was  unconcerned  ?  ” 

“  No,  not  that.  That  would  be  as  great  an  error 
on  the  other  side.  Utter  heartlessness  would  revolt 
him  as  soon  as  he  could  be  brought  to  believe  it.  AVe 
must  go  very  cautiously  to  work  here ;  and,  to  begin, 
we  shall  puzzle  him  a  little  ;  his  impatience  will  soon 
show  what  our  ne.xt  move  ought  to  be.  My  pres¬ 
ent  message  will  not  be  a  great  deal  clearer  than 
my  last.  I  will  say,  ‘  Health  not  worse,  —  fortitude 
incredible.’  ” 

“  It ’s  clear  enough  what  you  mean,”  said  my  wife ; 
“  you  intend  he  shall  taste  a  little  of  those  same 
an.xietics  he  was  so  fond  of  inflicting  on  Geor¬ 
gina.” 

“Precisely  word  for  word  what  I  meant.  He 
shall  have  a  few  days  of  that  torturing  uncertainty 
he  has  given  her  years  of,  and  if  he  disapprove  of 
the  regimen,  the  chance  is  he  will  not  return  to 
it.” 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  days  that  followed  this.  I 
will  simply  state  that  I  continued,  a  svstem  of  partly 
vague,  partly  significant  messages,  to  keep  Thornton 
in  a  state  of  suspense,  anxiety,  and  anger  only  short 
of  mania.  His  interest  in  the  game  —  for  game  it 
was  —  became  intense;  anil  when,  to  his  wildest  en¬ 
treaties  for  a  “  Yes  ”  or  “  No  ”  answered  to  some  ur¬ 
gent  fiuestion,  I  returned  an  equivocal  or  totally 
unintelligible  reply,  I  could  see  that  there  was  great 
hope  of  his  being  cured  at  last  of  his  fatal  infiituation. 

If  I  cannot,  however,  dwell  on  this,  as  little  do  I 
like  to  recall  the  scenes  I  had  to  encounter  at  home ; 
for  though  at  first  my  wife  and  Georgina  consent¬ 
ed  to  aid  me  in  my  project,  and  appeared  assured  of 
its  success,  they  soon  began  to  feel  misgivings  alxiut 
“  our  right  ”  to  do  this,  that,  or  the  other.  They 
questioned  the  propriety  of  one  thing,  and  retreated 
from  any  partnership  in  another.  In  fact,  they  be¬ 
haved  like  people  who  were  already  preparing  their 
defence  against  some  future  accusation,  and  com¬ 
porting  themselves  like  jiersons  already  arraigned. 
This  sort  of  ojiposition  did  not  conduce  to  my  com¬ 
fort,  and  probably  did  not  contribute  to  my  pru¬ 
dence,  and  I  am  afraid,  —  yes,  I  am  obliged  to  own, 

—  I  lost  all  patience,  and  told  my  wife,  “  If  Geor¬ 
gina  continues.to  thwart  me,  I  give  you  warning  I 
will  pitch  up  the  whole  affair,  —  tell  Thornton  he 
may  come  back,  or  go  to  Jericho  if  ho  likes  better, 

—  and  leave  the  imbroglio  to  unravel  itself  how  it 
may.” 

“  AA’hat  in  the  name  of  all  patience,”  cried  my 
wife,  “  do  you  want  the  poor  woman  to  do  ?  She 
docs  her  utmost  to  look  cheerful  and  contented,  but 
if  I  go  to  her  room  I  always  find  her  in  tears.  She 
went  with  you  at  first  when  you  said  that  her  husband 
might  be  cured  of  his  unhappy  misgivings  if  he  only 
once  experienced  the  sort  of  misery  they  produced ; 
but  now  she  owns  she  sees  him  no  nearer  to  this 
goal  than  ever ;  and  I  agree  with  her  perfectly.” 

“  And  whose  fault  is  it  if  it  be  so  ?  Did  she  not 
refuse  me  t’  other  day  permission  to  tell  him  as  I 
suggested,  that  she  was  actually  shocked  with  her¬ 
self  for  being  so  happy  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  and  quite  right  too.  The  poor  thing  cries 
her  eyes  out,  and  why  should  she  say  an  un¬ 
truth  V  ” 

“  But  don’t  you  see  it  is  a  finesse  of  the  game  ?  ” 

“  O,,!  ’m  sick  of  the  game  !  If  a  man  cannot  be¬ 
have  well  to  his  wife  without  being  cheated  into  it, 
the  sooner  she  gets  rid  of  him  the  better.” 
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I  believe  the  discussion  grew  animated,  and  even 
warm ;  but  after  many  little  sallies  into  each  other’s 
lines,  we  came  back  to  where  we  started,  by  my  wife 
abruptly  asking,  “  Is  this,  then,  to  go  on  for  years  ? 
He  was,  if  I  understood  you  aright,  to  be  so  stung  in. 
self-love,  so  wounded  in  .pride,  by  finding  that  his 
wife  could  live  without  him,  that  he  would  hasten 
back  to  assure  her  of  his  undying  aflection.  Was  n’t 
that  the  theory  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  haughtily,  “  that  was  the  theory.” 

“  And  ha.>  it  proved  a  success  V  ” 

“  It  would  have  had  a  triumphant  success  if  she 
had  followed  my  advice.” 

“  0,  are  we  back  there  again  ?  ”  cried  she,  with  a 
weary  sigh. 

Controlling  my  temper  as  well  as  I  could,  I  made 
a  few  turns  in  the  room,  when  suddenly  a  thought 
shot  across  my  mind,  and  I  said,  “  You  were  advis- 
iniT  the  other  morning  that  we  should  take  fJeorgy 
out  for  a  drive.  It  is  above  a  month  since  she  was 
in  the  air.  Let  us  go  and  dine  in  the  wood  at 
Boisfort.  There  is  no  fear  of  meeting  any  one  at 
this  time  of  the  year.  Let  us  make  a  day  of  it, 
and  try  if  we  cannot  rally  her  spirits  and  amuse 
her.”  . 

“  Is  this  to  be  another  move  of  the  game  V  ”  asked 
she,  smiling. 

“Well,  as  you  ask  me  so  frankly,  I  will  own 
it  is.” 

“There’s  Georgy  now  in  the  garden,  let  us  go 
and  talk  it  over  with  her  ” ;  and  so  saying  we 
opened  the  glass  door  and  went  out. 

We  had  not  gone  many  steps  when  we  saw  Geor¬ 
gina  running  towards  us,  her  face  radiant  with  joy. 
“  0,  what  do  you  think  ?  ”  cried  she,  in  a  voice  ring¬ 
ing  with  delight;  “I  have  seen  him,  —  he  was 
there.” 

“  Where  ?  ” 

“In  the  stable-yard.  Your  people  were  taking  in 
hay,  and  there  he  was  amongst  the  country  people, 
dressed  like  a  peasant,  beard  and  mustaches  shaved 
off,  and  so  changed  that  no  eyes  but  my  own  could 
have  recognized  him.  lie  crossed  over  the  little 
pathway  and  stood  looking  up  at  my  window  till 
apparently  some  one  remarked  it,  when  he  moved 
away  and  disappeared.  But  I  knew  him.  Poor 
fellow,  how  worn  and  ill  he  looked  !  not  but  it  has 
done  my  heart  good  even  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  him, 
and  to  know  that  he  was  longing  to  see  me.” 

“  I  told  you  how  it  would  all  turn  out,”  said  I, 
triumphantly.  “  It  only  required  a  little  patience 
and  persistence,  and  I  knew  lie  must  succumb.” 

My  wife  said  nothing,  a  clear  proof  that  she  felt 
vanquished  at  last.  With  a  halt-irritable  tone,  as  of 
one  who  did  not  like  to  quit  the  field  without  a  shot 
she  s.aid,  “  And  your  fine  project  about  Boisfort,  and 
the  dinner  in  the  wood,  —  how  does  it  fit  into  the 
present  conjuncture  ?  ” 

“  As  if  it  was  made  expressly  for  it.  Frank  has 
now  shown  how  miserable  he  is  at  not  having  any 
intelligible  news  of  Georgina.  But  my  messages, 
as  I  meant  they  should,  have  almost  driven  him 
crazy.  He  could  endure  tlic  uncertainty  no  longer, 
and  hence,  at  any  risk,  he  came  up  here  to  try  and 
see  her.  Boisfort,  or  I  greatly  mistake,  miu«t  finish 
the  drama,  and  display  him  penitent  and  imploring 
pardon  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain.” 

"  It  is  all  far  too  astute  and  too  subtle  for  me,” 
said  my  wife,  saucily.  “  I  am  heartily  glad  that  the 
success  of  the  piece  depends  on  much  finer  intel¬ 
lects.” 

We  were  again  getting  into  skirmishing-ground, 


so  I  beat  a  retreat  into  the  house,  and  sent  off  the 
following  few  lines  to  Frank,  at  Wavre:  — 

“  We  mean,  by  way  of  a  little  change  of  air  and 
distraction,  to  take  her  out  to  dine  at  Boisfort  on 
Saturday.  I  shall  order  our  table  to  be  laid  in  the 
garden,  near  the  lake.  If  you  wish  to  judge  with 
your  own  eyes  how  she  looks,  you  could  easily  dis¬ 
guise  yourself,  and  affect  to  be  engaged  in  arrang¬ 
ing  another  table  in  the  vicinity.  The  hour  will  be 
five  o'clock.” 

That  little  garden  at  Boisfort,  in  the  midst  of 
the  forest  of  Soignies,  is  a  very  pretty  spot,  and 
never  prettier  than  in  the  spring,  when  the  fruit- 
trees  are  in  blossom,  and  the  bright  green  grass  is 
covered  with  a  perfect  shower  of  apricot  and  cherry 
buds,  and  the  air  loaded  with  their  delicious  pier- 
fume.  One  is  sure  to  have  the  place  to  himself,  be¬ 
sides,  at  this  early  season ;  for,  no  matter  how  fine 
the  weather,  or  how  tempting  the  day,  no  sensible 
Belgian  would  go  out  to  dine  under  the  trees  till 
the  almanac  had  given  him  assurance  that  the  time 
for  such  festivities  was  duly  come  ;  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  certain  that  the  carp  in  the  pond  would  jier- 
mit  themselves  to  be  tempted  to  the  surface  by 
crumbs  of  bread  at  a  season  unconsecrated  by  cus¬ 
tom  and  tradition. 

Never,  and  1  have  had  a  long  experience  of  it, 
did  I  see  it  looking  more  beautiful  than  on  this 
bright  day  of  early  May,  as  we  drove  into  the  little 
cour,  and  were  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  delighted 
waiters,  beaming  with  joy  at  the  first  harbingers  of 
the  coming  season. 

I  had  ordered  a  very  choice  “  little  ”  dinner,  — 
that  is,  there  were  to  be  very  few  dishes,  but  each 
was  to  be  a  ca/io  iT  opera,  executed  by  the  gran 
maestro,  Mons.  Dubos,  himself;  and  how  glad  am  I 
to  commemorate,  even  thus  passingly,  one  whose 
genius  has  so  often  delighted,  whose  resources  have 
so  often  refreshed  me !  O  man  of  many  entrees, 
separated  by  long  distance  of  weary  miles  from  you, 
how  often  do  I  wonder  whether  your  oyster  jiates 
are  as  exquisite,  your  suprhnes  as  superlatively  de¬ 
licious,  as  of  yore !  Your  little  garden  amidst  the 
feathery  beech-trees,  with  its  clear  fish-pond,  its 
myriad  of  singing-birds,  and  its  snow-white  napkins, 
ri.ses  before  my  mind’s  eye  ;  and  I  can  revive  hours 
of  enjoyment  as  I  recall  the  time  when  I  sipp)ed  my 
iced  champagne,  lying  Melibucus-like  among  the 
cowslips. 

Our  table  stood  under  a  magnificent  beech- tree, 
whose  lower  branches  were  p)erfectly  festooned  with 
a  gorgeous  japmnica,  that  hung  in  graceful  clusters 
above  and  around  us  ;  a  little  hedge  of  sweet-brier 
Hanked  us  on  one  side;  and  a  small  artificial  mound, 
covered  with  hot-house  plants  for  the  occasion,  de¬ 
lighted  the  eye  of  another.  A  tiny  fountein  threw 
a  sj)ray-like  shower  over  the  leaves,  imparting  that 
sense  of  cool  and  freshness  so  pleasant  at  meal¬ 
times. 

My  wife  and  Georgina  were  in  ecstasy  with  it  all. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  woman  to  appreciate  the 
double  delights  of  rusticity  and  an  exquisite  dinner. 
The  charms  of  nature,  the  song  of  birds,  the  odor 
of  flowers,  seem  to  dispose  her  to  a  higher  sense  of 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  the  table,  and  she 
can  blend  her  delights  in  a  way  utterly  unknown  to 
our  coarser  natures. 

“  Yes,”  said  my  wife,  in  reply  to  a  whispered 
remark  of  Georgina’s,  —  “  yes,  it  is  one  of  the  things 
he  excels  in.” 

I  knew  this  was  a  panegyric  on  my  talents  as  a 
host,  and  as  I  arranged  my  napkin  I  felt  a  thrill 
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of  proud  triunjph  through  me.  I  ought  to  mention 
here  that  Georgina,  yielding  to  my  wife’s  insistanee, 
had  given  up'yvearing  black,  yvhich  she  had  done 
since  Frank’s  departure,  and  was  dressed  in  a  gray 
silk,  with  a  quantity  of  lace  about  it,  that  became 
her  vastly ;  indeed,  she  looked  handsomer  than  ever 
I  had  seen  her. 

I  read  over  the  bill  of  fare  aloud,  and  we  began 
our  dinner.  I  will  own  I  sipped  my  soup  yvith  an 
anxious  heart.  I  had  gcven  Georgina  her  lesson,  — 

I  had  taught  her  all  she  was  to  do,  —  I  had  thor¬ 
oughly  drilled  her  in  her  part,  and  made  her  even 
rehearse  it  in  my  library  before  yve  started;  but 
yvhat  assurance  had  I  that  she  yvoulil  not  break 
doyvn,  after  all  ’?  What  certainty  yvas  there  that  her 
agitation  might  not  overcome  her  at  the  eventful 
moment,  and  a  pitiable  e.xhibition  of  emotion  end  in 
utter  failure  ?  I  did  all  that  prudence  could  sug¬ 
gest;  and  when  I  had  filled  her  glii<s  with  choice 
madeira,  I  muttered  to  myself,  “  The  Fates  must 
'  take  charge  of  the  rest.” 

I  could  notice  that  h.er  agitation  was  very  great, 
but  that  she  fought  nobly  against  it,  and  especially 
that  my  wife  should  not  ob.serve  her  emotion.  Our 
talk  at  first  yvas  chiefly  of  the  dinner ;  .and  fortu¬ 
nately  there  yvas  nothing  to  say  on  this  head  but 
praise. 

As  I  deemed  it  likely  that  I  might  detect  Frank 
and  his  disguise  before  his  yvife  might  be  ayvare  of 
his  presence,  1  had  prearranged  with  Georgina  that 
I  would  signal  the  fact  of  his  being  come  by  order¬ 
ing  the  .waiter  to  give  me  champ.agne,  yvhich,  if  I 
took  in  a  glass  intended  for  bordeaux,  was  to  mean 
that  I  sayv  him.  I  was  relating  some  commoiqdace 
anecdote  when  I  gave  this  order,  and  then  yvent  on 
with  my  story.  I  watched  her,  however,  steal  a 
glance  towards  my  glass,  and  saw  a  slight  tremor 
pass  over  her  as  the  man  filled  it. 

“  Do  you  really  like  dining  in  this  fashion  ?  ” 
asked  I,  with  a  half  careless  air ;  “  or  is  it  too  irreg¬ 
ular,  too  disorderly,  for  your  taste  ?  ” 

“  r  like  it,”  said  she  hastily,  but  not  raising  her 
head  as  she  spoke. 

“I  like  it  too,”  said  my  wife;  “but  I  own  IM. 
Dubos  and  his  good  cookery  go  a  considerable  way 
in  biassing  my  judgment ;  and  I  half  suspect  if  we 
were  able  to  have  such  a  chef  at  home,  I ’d  rather 
dine  there  than  here.” 

“  I  protest  loudly,”  cried  I  “  against  any  warped 
opinion.  I  stand  up  for  my  rural  delights,  and  will 
do  battle  for  my  rosebuds  and  nightingales  and  al¬ 
mond-blossoms  against  all  comers.”  I  watched  F rank 
while  I  was  speaking,  and  by  a  concerted  sign  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  draw  nearer,  and  busy  himself 
at  a  side  table.  I  then  filled  Georgin.a’s  glass 
with  champagne,  and  whispered  a  few  yvords  to 
her. 

“  Yes,”  said  she  timidly,  but  still  aloud,  —  “  yes, 
he  liked  it;  but,  as  in  everything  else,  he  yvas  so 
capricious  that  one  never  could  say  when  he  yvould 
declare  it  was  odious.” 

My  wife  actually  started  with  astonishment  at 
these  words.  Never  before  had  she  heard  from 
Georgina  anything  but  unqualified  praise  of  her 
husband. 

“  How  tiresome  these  capricious  people  are !  ” 
said  I.  “  They  impart  to  existence  all  the  miseries 
of  the  ague ;  to  think  when  you  are  not  burning 
you  are  shivering.” 

“  Worse  than  that,”  chimed  in  Georgina,  “  they 
make  one  distrust  his  oyvn  nature.  The  very  fact 
that  you  see  what  you  intended  accepted  as  some- 
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thing  e.xactly  the  opposite,  leads  you  to  suppose 
there  must  be  some  terrible  yvant  of  right  percep¬ 
tion  in  yourself,  and  you  begin  to  distrust  not  only 
everything  but  everybody.” 

“  If  one  yvere  to  analyze  all  his  food  before  he 
began  to  eat  it,  nutrition  yvonld  go  on  somewhat 
slowly,”  said  I. 

“  And  would  n't  the  food  be  very  appetizing 
besides ?”  said  Georgirfa,  laughing.  “I  declare  to 
you  I  yvas  quite  yvorn  out  wltli  eternal  trials ;  for  I 
yvas  n’t  merely  questioned,  like  the  man  in  the  book, 
what  I  should  do  if  I  saw  a  yvhite  bear,  but  I  was 
threatened  yvith  a  whole  region  of  bears.” 

Frank  yvas  now  standing  behind  her  chair,  .almost 
bending  over  her,  his  face  glowing  yvith  ivige,  and 
his  eves  starting  out  of  their  sockets. 

“  1  don’t  think  I  ever  heard  you  speak  in  this 
yvay  before,”  said  my  yvife,  yvhose  voice  had  a  twang 
of  rebuke  in  it  very  palp.ible  and  remarkable. 

“  Perhaps  not.  Perhaps  these  surroundings," 
saiil  she,  yvith  a  laugh,  “  have  led  me  on  to  expan- 
sivencss  ;  perhaps  I  could  n't  repress  it  any  longer." 

“  What  yvas  the  feather  that  bro’xe  the  camel’s 
back  ?  ”  said  my  wife. 

“  My  dear  friend,  it  yv.is  a  yvool-pack !  Please 
tell  tins  man  not  to  lay  his  hand  on  mv  cliair.” 

Frank  started  back,  almost  staggering,  and  then, 
recovering  himself,  he  yvalked  slowly  round  the 
t.able  till  he  came  directly  in  front  of  her. 

Georgina  glanced  at  him  hastily,  .and  said, 
“  These  people,  I  take  it,  don’t  understand  Eng¬ 
lish  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  not,”  I  replied ;  “  but  yvhy  do  yon 
ask  ?  ” 

“  There ’s  a  creature  yonder  has  a  wonderful 
look  of  Frank,  if  it  yvere  possible  that  cutting  off  his 
beard  could  make  him  so  hideous.” 

“  (Jood  heavens,  yvoman  !  ”  shouted  he,  in  a  voice 
yvild  yvith  passion,  “  are  you  so  utterly  heartless,  so 
shamelessly  lost  fo  all  feeling,  as  this  ?  ” 

Before  this  short  burst  yvas  over,  Georgina  had 
fallen  fainting  to  the  ground.  Her  effort  had  been 
more  than  she  had  strength  for,  and  it  yvas  long 
before  yve  could  bring  her  back  to  life  and  con¬ 
sciousness.  AVhen  at  length  her  heart  r.allied,  and 
the  film  passed  from  before  her  eyes,  the  first  object 
she  saw  yvas  her  husband  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and 
covering  her  hand  with  kisses. 

We  had  him  told  everything,  and  his  delight  was 
boundless. 

Frank  was  cured;  but,  I  declare.  I’ll  not  treat 
such  another  case  as  long  as  I  live. 


SAMUEL  LOVER: 

ms  LIFE,  GEXIl'S,  AXT>  yVUITINOS  ;  yVITII  SOyiETIIlXO 
AIIOUT  SOME  OF  Ills  COXTEJIl’DllAUIES. 

The  grave  has  just  closed  over  the  most  popular 
of  Ireland’s  song-writers  since  the  days  of  iloore; 
and  although  his  sweet  pathos  and  genuine  native 
humor  are  undoubted,  he  cannot  be  ranked  any¬ 
thing  like  second  to  the  noblest  of  her  lyric  yvriters. 
Lover  died  at  the  ripe  age  of  seventy-tyvo,  after 
having  enjoyed  life  peacefully  and  pleasantly 
enough,  and  fulfilled  a  destiny  which,  estimating 
his  genius  and  education  at  their  true  worth,  was 
quite  as  fortunate  as  he  or  his  yv.trmest  admirers 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Some  perhaps  yvho,  remem¬ 
bering  his  earlier  productions,  which  yvere  by  far 
his  best,  and  disappointed  at  the  falling  off  he  dis- 
phayed  in  his  subseipient  efforts,  would  rank  him 
amongst 
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whilst  others  look  upon  his  merits,  in  a  literary 
point  of  view,  as  overrated,  and  the  renown  he  at¬ 
tained,  if  the  term  can  be  applied  to  such  literary 
achievements  as  his,  in  a  great  measure  unmerited. 
The  truth  lies  mid-way  between,  as  in  similar  cases 
of  exaggeration  on  both  sides.  At  his  period  of 
piiJJle  age  (in  bis  younger  tlays  he  was  a  minia¬ 
ture-painter),  he  achieved  very  considerable,  indeed 
high  fame,  as  having  written  about  a  dozen  very 
pretty  —  tome  of  them  pathetic,  some  of  them 
humorous  —  songs,  all  of  them  on  Irish  subjects, 
and  placed  a  successful  Irish  comedy  (“  The  White 
Hoise  of  the  Peppards  ”)  on  the  stage,  the  chief 
character  in  which  latter  production  drew  out  the 
best  powers  of  the  most  ])opular  Irish  actor  of  our 
time,  the  late  lamented  Tyrone  Power.  This  was 
something  for  an  Irishman,  and  an  unlettered  one, 
conventionally  speaking,  to  achieve,  when  Moore 
was  yet  alive,  and  we  were  still  reminded  of  Sheri¬ 
dan  in  the  presence  of  his  beautiful  and  gifted 
granddaughters. 

Fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  I.over,  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  abandoning  his  portrait-painting,  he  had 
followed  it  as  his  chief  support,  and  made  his  lit¬ 
erary  realizations  a  secondary  consideration  to  his 
original  and  legitimate  profession.  But  he  had 
thrown  himself  upon  the  world  of  literature,  and 
he  must  fag  on. 

“  Handy  Andy,”  a  rollicking  sort  of  novel,  im¬ 
measurably  inferior  to  any  of  the  “  Harry  Lorre- 
(juer  ”  set,  appeared  at  irregular  intervals  in  the 
pages  of  “  Bentley’s  Jliscellany,”  in  the  days  when 
Dickens  came  out  in  that  periodical  with  his  “  Oli¬ 
ver  Twist,”  Harrison  Ainsworth  with  his  “  Jack 
Sheppard  ”  and  “  Guy  Fawkes,”  and  Albert  Smith 
with  his  “  Ledbury  Family  ”  and  “  Marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers.”  Lover’s  Irish  novel  had  some  capital 
scenes,  full  of  rich  humor  here  and  there,  but  it 
failed  in  sustainment  apd  artistic  treatment  gener¬ 
ally.  Finis  coronal  opus,  —  the  end  and  test  of  such 
works  are  their  sale ;  and  the  sale  of  “  Handy 
Andy,”  when  republished  from  the  “  Miscellany  ” 
in  the  usual  three-volume  novel,  w.as  anything  but 
a  crowning  success.  The  fortunate  writer  of  short 
and  racy  episodes  in  the  history  of  the  Irish  national 
character,  such  as  those  which  introduced  him  at 
his  first  going  off  to  Dublin  notice,  and  which  he 
rendered  additionally  attractive  by  his  accompany¬ 
ing  pencil  sketches,  as  well  as  by  reciting  them  at 
the  best  evening  parties  and  convivial  meetings  of 
the  Irish  capital,  completely  failed  when  he  came  to 
make  a  longer  and  more  laborious,  in  other  words, 
a  more  complicated  effort. 

“  Rory  O’More,”  which  as  a  ballad,  and  a  first- 
rate  one  it  is,  was  sung  in  every  direction,  from 
the  drawing-room  to  the  street,  and  played  by  the 
band  of  every  regiment  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom, — even  the  Temperance  Bands  of  Hope 
used  to  play  it,  —  was  raised,  after  some,  by  no 
means  unskilful  manipulation  on  the  part  of  its 
author,  to  the  dignity  of  an  operetta,  and  had  no 
inconsiderable  success.  It  lived  its  little  day,  and 
shared  the  fate  of  much  higher  productions  of  our 
lyric  stage  at  the  hands  of  a  people  who  never  will 
have  a  native  school  of  music,  because  they  will  not 
steadily  encourage  one,  anil  by  whom  Barnet,  Balfe, 
Loder,  Macfnrlane,  and  Wallace,  were  praised,  pat¬ 
ronized  for  a  little  season,  neglected,  and  forgotten ! 

It  was  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a 
student  of  Trinity  College,  and  a  scribbler  in  one 
or  other  of  the  Dublin  publications,  that  I  met,  for 


the  first  time,  Mr.  Lover,  then  approaching  his 
fortieth  year,  on  the  occasion  of  both  of  us  paying 
a  morning  visit  to  an  English  prima  donna  who  was 
then  starring  it  on  the  Dublin  boards.  This  lady’s 
musical  knowledge  and  judgment  as  well  —  and 
they  do  not  always  go  together  —  were  superior  to  • 
her  voice,  which  was  of  a  high  range,  but  not  of  the 
highest.  The  little  pet  of  the  Dublin  drawing-room, 
for  he  had  come  out  successfully  in  the  leading 
society  of  the  Irish  capital  a  season  or  two  previous¬ 
ly,  with  his  droll  native  stories  and  recitations,  had 
come  to  submit  a  song  for  her  opinion,  which,  al¬ 
though  it  was  one  of  his  first  ell'orts  *  at  song-writ¬ 
ing,  he  sat  down  to  the  pianoforte,  and  threw  off 
for  us  without  any  maucaise  honte  or  hesitation. 

His  voice,  if  not  like  the  great  poet’s  “  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,”  was  still  a  small  one  enough, 
in  all  conscience.  Like  Tom  Moore’s,  however,  it 
was  sweetly  modulated,  and  had  not  a  false  note 
in  it.  The  song  he  sung,  if  not  equal  in  simple 
beauty  and  originality  to  the  best  of  his  songs  of  the 
“  Irish  Superstitions,”  was  not  far  below  them,  and 
may  be  ranked  amongst  his  happiest  efforts.  It  was 
“  The  Secret,”  sometimes  called  “  Under  the  Rose,” 
a  ciianson  iCamour,  full  of  playful  point  and  beauty, 
and  set  to  a  gr,aceful  anil  appropriate  air  of  his  own 
composition.  As  it  may  have  been  long  since  for¬ 
gotten  by  most  of  the  generation  who  first  heard  it, 

—  and  not  one  out  of  five  hundred  of  the  younger 
generation  may  have  heard  it  at  all,  —  it  may  not 
be  inappropriate  to  recall  it  to  the  one  class  of  our 
readers  and  to  introduce  it  to  the  other :  — 

UNDER  THE  ROSE. 

If  a  secret  you  M  keep,  there  is  one  I  could  tell, 

Thouj^h  I  think  from  my  eyes  you  may  guess  it  as  well  ; 

But  as  it  might  rutUe  aiicAher's  repose, 

Like  a  thoru  let  it  be,  that  is  —  uuder  the  rose. 

As  Love  in  the  garden  of  Venus  one  day 
M'as  sporting  where  he  wm  forbhMeu  to  play. 

He  feared  that  some  sylph  might  his  mischief  disclose, 

Bo  be  slyly  concealed  himself — uuder  the  rose. 

Where  the  likeness  is  found  to  thy  breath  and  thy  l!i>3  — 

The  sweetest  of  honey  the  summer  bee  siiM  ~ 

Where  Love,  timid  Love,  found  the  safest  repose, 

There  our  secret  we  HI  keep,  dearest  —  under  the  rose. 

The  maid  of  the  East  a  fresli  garlaad  may  wreatlu.', 

To  tell  of  the  passion  she  dares  xhk  to  breathe  *, 

Thus  in  many  bright  flowers  her  flame  she  HI  disclose, 

But  iu  one  she  finds  secrecy  —  uuder  the  rose. 

The  fourth  stanza  was  an  after-thought  of  long 
after  years,  and,  although  not  unworthy  of  the  other 
three,  I  have  often  thought  the  song  would  do  well 
enough  without  it.  The  happiest  hits  are  the  short¬ 
est  ;  and  a  pretty  thought  is  often  spoiled  when  too 
much  time  is  taken  in  the  telling  of  it  The  epi- 
irraminatic  felicity  was  Lover’s  most  peculiar  one  in 
his  best  days,  when  he  wrote  everything  short ;  when 
he  conceived  a  happy  thought  or  seized  on  some  one 
elsc’s,  packed  it  up  into  a  little  casket  or  cadre  of  a 
dozen  or  score  of  pretty  lines,  and  made  the  most  of 
it.  Like  Moore,  he  sang  his  songs  to  his  own  ac¬ 
companiment,  and  quite  as  judiciously  did  he  manage 
(in  private,  but  not  on  the  stage)  to  let  you  hear 
his  words  most  distinctly.  The  same  method  may 
be  observed  with  many  accomplished  Irishmen,  some 
of  them  of  long  standing,  who  sing  with  the  sweet¬ 
ness  and  enjoyment  of  their  younger  days ;  for  as 
Lover  himself  said,  — 

“  We  sometimes  get  young,  but  we  never  grow  oUI.” 


*  The  “Dark -haired  Girl,*’  a  simple  and  tender  little  love  song  to 
the  beautiful  air  of  “Boiiny  Mary  Ilaye,”  was,  I  believe,  his  first ; 
and  was  as  universally  sung  at  Irish  parties  in  its  day  as  “  Anuk 
Laurie”  was  throughout  tlie  United  Kingdom  iu  after  years. 
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They  read  their  songs  well,  and  make  use  of  the  in¬ 
strument  not  to  drown,  but  to  sustain  their  voice. 
Generally  speaking,  nobody  can  sing  their  native 
songs  like  this  class  of  Irishmen,  not  even  the  Irish 
ladies  themselves,  who  for  the  most  part,  like  most 
ladies  whom  I  have  heard,  especially  in  England, 
overwhelm  their  voices  with  the  instrument,  and 
make  the  song  siibsen-ient  to  the  accompaniment. 

Although  Dublin  was  at  the  time  when  Ix)ver  first 
came  out  upon  the  drawing-room  stage  full  of  clever 
droles  who  figured  on  the  same  miniature  boards, 
such  as  Brophy,  the  vice-regal  dentist,  Butler,  the 
architect,  and  Jones,  the  sculptor,  who  had,  each  of 
them,  a  hearty  welcome  wherever  they  went,  through 
the  noblest  and  then  really  hospitable  country  man¬ 
sions  of  Ireland,  none  of  them  could  get  through 
that  sort  of  work  so  neatly  and  off-hand,  with  such 
a  seeming  want  of  effort,  and  with  such  little  chance 
of  boring  you,  as  Lover.  Brophy,  Butler,  and 
Jones  have  all  three,  within  the  last  ten  years  or  so, 
gone  to  that  bourne  from  which  the  drollest  and  the 
saddest  never  return,  every  one  who  had  listened  to 
them  when  they  set  the  table  in  a  roar,  crying  out, 
as  each  of  them  dropped  under  it,  goblet  in  hand, 
into  the  tomb,  “  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  ” 

Brophy’s  “  Blind  Beggar  of  Carlisle  Bridge  ”  was 
one  of  the  most  amusing  and  successful  performances 
of  its  kind  ever  witnessed  on  or  off  the  stage.  The 
old  mendicant  was  known  by  the  name  of  Zosimus, 
from  the  hero  of  his  chief  metncal  recitation,  one  of 
the  early  monks  of  the  desert,  who  had  a  great  throw 
oil'  in  politics  and  polemics  with  no  less  a  personage 
in  the  martyrology  than  St.  Mary  of  Egypt.  An¬ 
other  of  the  blind  man’s  ballads,  “  Closes  in  the 
Bulrushes,”  was  equally  popular ;  and  the  state  den¬ 
tist  was  equally  at  home  in  it.  In  the  course  of  a 
speech  in  court  one  day,  in  a  case  where  the  name 
and  evidence  of  this  most  amusing  of  Irishmen  turned 
up,  the  present  Chief  Jmstice  Whiteside,  then  at  the 
Bar,  observed  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  upper 
ranks  of  Dublin  life  for  twenty  years  before  who  had 
any'  pretensions  to  wit,  humor,  professional  or  artis¬ 
tic  talent,  who  had  not  been  a  guest  at  Brophy’s 
hospitable  table.  Whenever  the  Marquis  of  Ang¬ 
lesey,  who  was  a  martyr  to  tic  douloureux,  was  more 
than  ordinarily  afflicted,  he  sent  for  Pat,  who,  at¬ 
tending  very'  little  to  the  immediate  seat  of  the  mal¬ 
ady,  addressed  himself  to  the  noble  patient’s  imagin¬ 
ation.  After  treating  him  to  a  merry  ouart  d'heitre 
with  Zo.simus,  or  some  other  eminent  Dublin  char¬ 
acter,  the  King  of  the  Carmen,  or  the  Queen  of  the 
Pill  Lane  poissardes,  he  left  Ilis  E.\cellency  as  free 
from  pain  and  as  ready  for  dinner  as  he  ever  was 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  Pat’s  attitude  or  look,  like 
Liston’s  or  Buckstone’s,  was  enough,  without  a  word 
from  him,  to  throw  a  Quaker  into  convulsions. 

Butler’s  “  Paganini  ”  was  a  wonderful  lour  de 
force ;  for  although  it  exhibited  ci.s  comica  of  a  high 
order  as  a  conception,  yet  from  the  way  he  scraped 
and  stamped  and  rolled  his  head  and  eyes,  and 
worked  his  body’  and  arms,  it  was  physical  force 
with  a  vengeance  !  Without  any  more  preparation 
than  stepping  into  a  corner  of  the  room  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  buttoning  his  coat  up  to  his  chin,  and  smooth¬ 
ing  down  tho.se  dark  elf-locks  of  his  over  his  face, 
he  jumped  into  position  upon  a  chair  or  table,  and 
you  had  the  weird  Italian  before  you  in  all  his  glory'. 
Then  he  used  to  give  us  the  “  Gondolier  of  Venice,” 
or  the  “  Witches  uniler  the  Walnut-Tree,”  which¬ 
ever  we  chose  to  call  for,  on  t'le  one  string.  The 
performer’s  voice,  coming  through  a  pin-hole  formed 
by  the  tips  of  his  lips,  imitated  most  faithfully  the 


tones  of  the  devil’s  cremona,  by  which  name  the 
magic  instrument  went,  whilst  his  arms  and  finf^ers 
aided  to  heighten  the  illusion  most  vigorously.  In- 
deed  they  seemed  really  dealing  with  a  material  in¬ 
stead  of  a  shadowy  fiddle  and  bow,  even  to  the 
feather-bowing  and  pitzzicato  tricks  for  which  Pa¬ 
ganini  was  so  famous. 

Jones  was  a  most  versatile  genius  of  this  school. 
Song,  speech,  lecture,  or  recitation  were  all  the 
same  to  him.  Ilis  chef  cTauvre  was,  however,  the 
famous  Irish  soldier’s  song  of  “Love,  farewell!” 
rendered  additionally  famous  by’  its  appearance  in 
one  of  the  Irish  Whiskey  Drinker’s  papers,  with  ad¬ 
ditional  verses  and  a  Latin  metrical  translation  in 
“  Bentley’s  Miscellany,”  about  twenty'  years  ago. 
Ilis  next  best  performance  was  a  Frenchman’s  lec¬ 
ture  (in  broken  English,  of  course)  on  our  own  Shake¬ 
speare,  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  his  ap- 
jireciation  of  the  beauties  of  our  .immortal  hard 
surpassed  that  of  any  of  our  own  critics,  living  or 
de.ad,  and  that  his  acquaintance  with  the  niceties  of 
the  English  language  was  superior  to  that  of  the 
natives. 

Lover’s  best  recitation  was  his  celebrated  “  New 
Potatoes,”  a  dialogue  between  a  poor  vegetable- 
woman  from  Ormond  IMarket  going  along  the  (jiiay 
with  a  female  companion,  to  whom  she  tells  the 
story  of  her  domestic  grievances,  interrupting  it 
every’  moment  with  the  cry’  of  “  Xew  Potatoes  ”  most 
ludicrously’.  This  clever  sketch  of  Irish  character 
had  been  published  in  his  first  volume,  with  an  illas- 
tration  from  his  own  pencil,  and  his  very’  clever 
manner  of  reciting  it  was  the  means  of  more  than 
doubling  the  sale  of  the  book. 

It  was  amongst  such  pleasant  scenes  and  compan¬ 
ions  that  Lover’s  comic  genius  was  nurtured  and 
developed.  He  studied  the  character,  conversation, 
manner  of  thinking,  and  habits  of  his  humble  country¬ 
men  most  industriously’,  until,  excepting  Carlcton, 
no  man  living  knew  them  naore  intimately. 

This  is  not,  perhaps,  the  place  to  dwell  seriously, 
or  at  any  great  length,  upon  a  passage  of  Lover’s  life 
and  career,  for  which,  whilst  one  portion,  and  that 
the  vast  m.ajority’,  of  his  countrymen  would  glorify  hb 
departed  spirit,  the  very’  small  minority’  would  send 
it  in  a  very  different  direction.  1  only  venture  to 
mention  it  in  a  few  words,  as  it  proves,  at  all  events, 
the  extraordinary  talents  he  possessed  as  a  caricatu^ 
ist,  and  suggests  the  jirobability  of  his  being  now 
remembered  as  a  humorist  of  a  different  and  a 
higher  stamp,  the  legitimate  satirist  of  folly,  hypoc¬ 
risy,  and  wrong  in  our  public  places  and  institutions, 
had  he  arrived  in  London  a  few  years  later,  or  that 
“  Punch  ”  had  started  a  few  years  earlier. 

The  battle  of  English  church-rates,  now  happily’, 
after  so  many  years  of  bitter  contest,  about  to  he 
made  a  drawn  one  with  the  consent  of  all  parties  in 
and  out  of  Parliament,  was  not  half  so  old  or  bitter 
as  the  battle  of  the  Irish  tithes.  Tliis  long  and 
bitter  battle,  although  not  thoroughly  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  decided  as  yet,  was  more  than  half  won  about 
thirty  years  ago,  when  Lord  Stanley  (the  present 
Loni  Derby),  then  Whig  secretary  for  Ireland,  car¬ 
ried  his  measure  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
which  coverted  the  tithe  system,  so  obnoxious  for 
ages  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  of 
Ireland,  into  a  rent-charge  upon  the  land ;  and  the 
sanguinary  scenes  which  had  been  constantly  en¬ 
acted  at  the  collection  of  this  portion  of  the  law 
churches’  dues  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  were  for¬ 
ever  put  an  end  to,  although  they’  are  not  even  as 
yet  forgotten. 
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“  0  for  a  forty-parson  power,  to  chant 
Thy  praise,  hypocrisy  !  ” 

Such  was  the  epigraph  from  Byron,  which  appeared 
in  the  year  1831  on  the  titlepage  of  “  The  Irish 
Horn-Book,”  the  letterpress  of  which,  in  prose  and 
verse,  was  contributed  to  and  edited  by  a  Wesleyan 
miller  and  farmer  from  the  (iueen’s  County,  named 
Tom  Browne,  whose  nom  de  plume  was  Jonathan 
Buckthorn,  and  who  went  also  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  Cobbett,  aided  by  a  few  young  barristers,  com- 
mcncin'T  literateurs,  and  I  might  add  junior  mem¬ 
bers  ofl’arliament,  and  other  young  men  who  filled 
a  brilliant  career  in  after  life.  Some  of  these  were 
subjected  to  the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  crown 
prosecutors  of  the  day,  who,  the  more  they  perse¬ 
cuted  the  popular  chamjiions,  the  more  martyrs  they 
found  really  to  fill  the  gaps  made  by  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  the  willing  victims,  until  at  last  the  foolish 
and  unnatural  persecution  had  to  be  given  up,  and 
Lord  Stanley’s  Act,  abolishing  the  Irish  tithe  system, 
did  away  with  the  sentimental  part  of  the  chief 
grievance  of  the  Irish  millions,  leaving  the  material 
portion  of  it  to  be  settled  by  time  :  and,  as  we  all 
know,  it  is  shortly  to  be  settled.  The  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  and  Dissenting  generation  of  thirty  years  ago 
cried  Qut  and  fought  against  paying  tithes  directly 
to  the  ministers  of  a  Church  from  whom  they  derived 
no  spiritual  advantage  ;  the  sons  of  that  generation 
object  to  pay  the  same  impost  indirectly  to  their 
landlords  m  the  shape  of  an  increase  to  the  rent 
(this  is  the  way  the  cards  have  been  shuffled),  which 
increase  the  landlords  hand  over  to  the  Church, 
whose  ministers  are  thus  indemnified.  This  most 
e.vtraordinary  book,  which  had  a  greater  circulation 
than  any  work  that  was  published  in  Ireland  be¬ 
fore  or  after  it,  and  which  created  a  greater  sen¬ 
sation  in  that  country  than  was  e.xperienced  since 
the  days  of  Swift,  was  illustrated  with  copper¬ 
plate  etchings  of  the  finest  and  most  exiuiisitely 
humorous  character,  by  Samuel  Lover.  Various 
were  the  contributors  to  the  literature  of  the  volume, 

I  Tom  Browne  being  the  chief;  but  Lover  did  the 
pictorial  portion  of  it,  —  alone  he  did  it !  What 
feasts  —  Balshazzar  feasts  of  the  loaves  and  Ashes ! 
What  fishes  in  the  Sea  of  SeesT  What  steeple¬ 
chases  for  the  Slitre  Cup!  What  Satanic  Shoot¬ 
ing  Excursions  (the  metrical  portions  modelled  on 
Person’s  and  Coleridge’s  Devil’s  Walk),  in  which 
the  Great  Enemy  of  mankind,  with  his  dog  Cerberus 
(proh  nefwi !)  took  down  and  bagged  the  episcopal 
game !  Since  Hogarth  sketched  Churchill  as  a  bear 
in  canonicals,  with  a  pot  of  porter  in  one  hand  and 
a  clay  pipe  in  the  other,  there  never  was  such  auda¬ 
cious  caricaturing  of  the  Ixird’s  anointed.  I  forget 
how  many  editions  of  the  “  IIorn-Book  ”  were  pub¬ 
lished,  but  the  first  went  up  to  several  thousands,  at 
five  shillings  a  copy.  Lover’s  secret  was  confined  to 
a  few  who  Kept  it  well  for  him,  othcrwi.se  his  busi¬ 
ness  as  a  miniature-painter,  which  he  followed  ex¬ 
clusively  at  the  time,  would  have  been  seriously 
injured.  In  after  years,  as  he  mixed  in  the  bustle 
and  crowds  of  London  life,  this  early  political  es¬ 
capade  of  his  was  seldom  spoken  of,  if  not* altogether 
forgotten. 

Mr.  Disraeli  was  called  to  account,  most  ungen¬ 
erously  and  most  unwisely,  by  a  political  opponent, 
for  having  put  some  poor  and  penniless  old  Orange 
poetaster  of  the  North  on  the  Pension  List  I  do 
not  think  that  any  gentleman,  on  the  Conservative 
side  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  would  have  had 
the  bad  taste  and  judgment  to  find  fault  with  Lov¬ 
er’s  political  patrons  lor  providing  for  his  declining 


years  somewhat  more  liberally.  Mr.  Disraeli’s  lit¬ 
erary  instincts,  as  well  as  his  educating  power  over 
the  wildest  of  his  followers,  would  have  prevented 
such  a  Boeotian  outrage  as  that 

It  may  not  be  inappropriate  at  this  moment, 
whilst  speaking  of  the  Irish  tithe  war  of  1831,  to 
state  that  by  and  by,  when  the  great  event  comes 
ofl‘,  and  religious  equality  becomes  a  great  fact  in 
the  sister  country,  every  one  of  the  veterans  alive 
who  fleshed  their  boj’ish  weapons  in  the  war  against 
religious  ascendency  in  1831,  may  be  glaif  and 
proud  at  length  to  tell  the  tale ;  and  they  will  be 
pointed  out  as  the  pioneers  of  the  mighty  change 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  its  own  bitterest 
enemies  as  much  as  by  its  natural  and  consistent 
friends.  And  the  mighty  change  will  be  followed 
by  still  mightier  changes  after  it  Thus  it  will 
shortly,  very  shortly,  bo  ;  and  the  whirligigs  of  time 
will  bring  about  their  revenges. 

A  more  ridiculous  assertion  was  never  ventured 
upon  than  that  which  appears  in  the  biographical 
notice  of  Lover’s  name  in  the  “  Jlen  of  Our  Time,” 
to  the  effect  that  the  success  which  attended  his 
Irish  Entertainments  was  only  second  to  that 
achieved  by  Albert  Smith’s  Ascent  of  Alont  Blanc, 
which  realized  the  enormous  sum,  for  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking,  of  thirty  thousand  pounds.  I  doubt  if 
Lover  realized  as  many  pence  in  the  affair  I  speak 
of.  I  remember  Albert  telling  me  one  night  at 
supper  about  that  time,  that  he  had  just  been  to  the 
Soho,  where  he  witnessed  the  most  comic  exhibition 
he  ever  was  present  at  in  his  life ;  namely,  a  confi¬ 
dential  little  duet  between  Sam  Lover  and  the 
jiianoforte,  in  which  the  very  small  audience  present 
took  a  painful  interest,  and  could  not  for  the  life  of 
them  see  any  joke  in  it  whatever. 

Had  Lover  never  written  anything  more  than  his 
first  sketches  of  Irish  character,  his  dozen  or  score 
of  first-rate  Irish  songs,  and  his  successful  Irish 
drama,  which  last  mentioned  Power’s  illustration  of 
the  princip.al  character  was  enough  to  immortalize  ; 
had  he  stuck  to  his  palette  and  easel  even  in  the  In¬ 
ferior  rank  of  art  as  a  portrait-painter,  or  had  he 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  a  snug  berth  in  one 
of  the  public  offices,  like  Crofton  Croker,  another 
popular  illustrator  of  Irish  peasant  life,  and  success¬ 
ful  editor  of  Irish  song  literature,  and  been  satisfied, 
like  him,  to  rest  under  the  shade  of  his  early  laurels, 
his  rank  as  a  literary  man  would  have  been  higher 
than  that  which  he  occupies. 


THE  MOORLAND  .MILL. 

IX  SEVEN  CriAPTERS.  —  CHAPTER  I. 

Where  the  great  Midland  moors,  so  well  known 
to  sportsmen,  cease  to  be  Derbyshire,  running  a  lit¬ 
tle  way  over  the  border  into  Staffordshire,  they 
split  into  a  number  of  small,  steeply  shelving  val¬ 
leys  ;  and  it  was  in  one  of  these  out-of-the-way, 
drowsy  nooks  that  Lindon  Tape  Mill  had,  by  some 
freak  of  the  original  owner,  been  erected.  No  one 
would  have  dreamed  of  coming  upon  a  place  of 
business  in  any  such  spot.  Men  with  guns  in  hand 
and  bags  on  back,  emerging  from  the  purple  wastes 
upon  the  edge  of  that  hollow,  must  often  have  re- 
seifted  its  smoky  chimney,  and  the  noisy  clacking 
of  its  water-wheel  as  most  incongruous :  sharply 
calling  the  dogs  back  to  their  heels,  they  would  turn 
away  in  disgust  at  such  out-of-place,  unidyllic  re¬ 
minders.  The  only  explanation  of  its  ever  having 
occurred  to  any  one  to  locate  a  seat  of  manufac¬ 
tures,  upon  however  humble  a  scale,  there,  lay  in 
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the  fact  that,  many  years  ago,  long  before  the  mod¬ 
ern  railway  era,  the  Bridgewater  Company’s  Canal 
had  been  carried  through  that  district,  olfering  a 
means  of  trading  communication,  which,  perhaps, 
in  the  first  flush  of  excitement,  was  too  highly  esti¬ 
mated,  for  the  nearest  branch  was  several  miles 
away,  and  in  such  a  region  a  mile  is  no  meagre 
measurement.  Then,  of  course,  in  those  valleys 
there  was  cheap  water-power  for  the  working  of 
machinery.  * 

But,  at  the  time  we  now  speak  of,  Lindon  Tape 
Mill  did  not  confine  its  surprises  to  its  unexpected 
position.  Those  who  were  brought  into  business 
contact  with  the  firm  of  “  S.  Ken3’on  &  Co.,”  the 
parties  then  carrying  it  on,  were,  on  the  first  occa¬ 
sion,  generally  much  astonished  to  find  that  the 
“  Co.”  wore  brown  ringlets.  We  may  further  add, 
that  it  was  about  six-and-twentj'  years  old,  and  that 
it  had  a  far  less  formal  name  in  private,  being,  in 
fact,  there  known  as  Caroline  Kenyon.  The  firm 
indeed  consisted  of  but  two  members,  brother  and 
sister :  Stephen  Kenyon,  though  a  year  the  junior 
memlx*r  of  the  family,  being  the  senior  partner  in 
the  business  ;  while  Miss  Kenyon  modestlj-  shrouded 
herself  under  the  unfeininine  abbreviation  which 
•completed  their  tr.adiug  style  and  title.  They  were 
all  that  was  left  of  the  family  of  a  Lancashire  spin¬ 
ner,  who  had  not  been  so  successful  as  some  others 
in  that  district  of  cotton  princes ;  and  Stephen,  a 
little  oversanguine,  like  his  father  before  him,  had 
been  smitten  by  the  low  rent  at  which  this  mill  was 
offered,  and,  a  little  against  his  sister’s  wishes,  had 
insisted  upon  embarking  in  the  manufacture  of 
tapes.  Caroline,  failing  in  dissuading  him,  boldly 
threw  in  her  fortunes  with  his.  The  few  commer¬ 
cial  agents  who  visited  the  place,  as  also  the  young 
banker  and  the  tradesmen  in  the  adjoining  town, 
seemed  to  find  it  very  pleasant  doing  business  with 
the  Company ;  but  at  the  samfe  time  each  and  all 
who  were  mixed  up  with  the  transactions  of  the  mill 
often  insinuated  a  kind  of  commiseration  which  w.as 
curious.  Alas,  they  were  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tor}’  of  Lindon  Mill ;  they  knew  it  was  an  ogre  that 
would  make  no  distinction  between  this  “  Co.”  and 
the  half-dozen  less  dainty  ones  which  had  preceded 
it,  but  would  ruthles.'^ly  swallow  it  up,  in  spite  of  the 
bine  eyes  and  the  brown  ringlets. 

Mr.  Stephen  Kenyon  did  not  get  so  much  sym¬ 
pathy  expressed  towards  him.  The  commercial 
gentlemen  among  themselves  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
he  was  a  fool  for  meddling  with  such  an  unlucky 
concern  ;  and  one  or  two  went  so  far  as  to  hint  that 
ho  must  be  somewhat  of  a  rogue  in  addition,  to 
have  entangled  his  sister  in  it.  That,  however,  was 
a  mistake;  Stephen,  no  matter  what  else  he  might 
be,  was  not  a  rogue. 

“  A  turn  in  the  prices,  amounting  to  only  a  far¬ 
thing  on  a  hundred  j-ards,  would  make  all  the  dif¬ 
ference”;  and  the  speaker,  a  diminutive  and  rather 
dandified  looking  young  man,  jerked  his  head  lightly, 
and  began  to  hum  an  air. 

“  A  farthing  in  a  hundred  yards,  Stephen !  Why, 
it  is  ridiculous,  Caroline !  How  is  tape  selling  now 
in  the  shops?  It  would  only  be  giving  people  a 
couple  of  inches  less  in  their  penn’orths.  The  poor¬ 
est  persons  in  the  land  would  not'object  to  that !  ” 

“  Please  come  into  the  house ;  some  of  the  work¬ 
people  will  hear  us  ” ;  and  the  tall,  handsome,  though 
pale,  young  lady  who  said  this,  tried  to  hurry  her 
companions  across  the  mill-yard.  “  Aunt  docs  not 
understand  it,  Stephen ;  and  what  is  the  good  of 
talking  in  that  way  ?  ” 


“  But  I  do  understand  it,”  confidently  remarked 
the  middle-aged,  gray-haired  personage,  confront¬ 
ing  her  niece.  “  The  material, —  the  raw  material 
Stephen  says,  costs  more.  I  like  the  business,  —  it 
is  very  clean ;  and  this  is  a  nice  spot,”  she  added 
glancing  away  where  the  moors  were  visible  between 
the  hills. 

“  It  is  the  markets ;  they  are  against  us,”  muttered 
Mr.  Stephen,  showing  some  embarrassment.  “I  am 
just  going  up  the  valle)’ ;  I  will  be  back  before  din¬ 
ner  IS  ready  ” ;  and  he  turned  abruptly  from  them 
at  the  gates,  and  went  down  the  raail. 

“  Stav,  aunt :  we  will  not  go  direct  into  the  house. 
Wait  till  Stephen  has  gone  on,”  murmured  the 
younger  lady,  withdrawing  herself,  as  it  were,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  mill-yard  wall.  “  What  a  dis¬ 
tance  you  can  see  through  that  opening  of  the 
hills !  ”  she  said,  pointing  with  one  hand  across  the 
road,  although  she  herself  kept  her  eyes  keenly  fixed 
on  him  who  had  just  left  them. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  that  two  of  the  parties 
to  the  above  conversation  were  Mr.  Stephen  Kenj'on 
and  the  “  Co.,”  his  sister,  and  the  third  was  aunt  to 
both  of  them,  ]tlrs.  Watkin,  a  widow  lad\',  who  had 
arrived  at  the  mill  on  the  preceding  evening,  upon 
a  visit  which  Caroline  had  for  some  time  jiaj^  been 
strongly  urging.  Brother  and  sister  had  just  been 
showing  their  relative  more  completely  over  the 
working-premises;  and  the  deceitfully  brisk  bustle 
of  the  spinning-rooms,  together  with  the  respectful 
and  flattering  deference  of  the  w'ork-people,  had  a 
little  fa.scinated  the  uncommercial  lady.  It  was 
thus  that  this  ogre  of  a  mill  always  begun  with  peo¬ 
ple.  We  fear  our  opening  paragra[)h  may  have 
given  an  altogether  wrong  idea  of  it.  There  was 
nothing  at  all  repellent  in  its  moclest  appetirasce; 
on  the  contrary,  seen  as  it  then  was,  in  the  summer 
months,  it  had  a  picturcsquelj'  attractive  look,— 
from  the  road.  The  mill  was  a  three-storied,  red¬ 
brick  building,  standing  askew  in  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  little  valleys  we  have  spoken  of,  the  graj' 

winding  turnpike  to  I) -  running  close  by  its 

gates.  .lust  across  the  road  was  a  square-built,  com¬ 
fortable-looking  mansion,  forming  the  residence  of 
the  occupant  for  the  time  being  of  the  mill;  and 
some  couple  of  hundred  yards  awaj’,  only  partially 
visible  round  a  betid  of  the  road,  were  a  row  of 
brick  houses,  and  a  few  sc.attercd  white-washed 
cottages,  where  the  work-people  lived.  Around, 
stretching  far  in  every  direction.  Lay  the  quiet 
moors.  To  ordinary  turnpike  travellers,  who  were 
not  making  set  holiday,  nor  insisting  upon  perfectly 
unmixed  country  prospects,  it  may  have  seemed  a 
pretty  combination  of  busy  manufactures  with  dre.amy 
rustic  scenery  ;  and  the  hum  of  the  water-wheel  at 
the  back  of  the  mill,  and  the  noisy  escape  of  the 
swift  stream  through  the  double  ai-ch  over  which 
the  coach-road  was  carried,  would  give  perh.ips 
lazy  passers-by  a  conception  of  prosperous  activity. 
True,  at  periovlic  intervals,  this  impression  would 
not  be  produced,  for  very  sufficient  reasons.  The 
water-wheel  would  then  be  quiet,  the  shut  gates 
would  blankly  confront  the  empty  mansion,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  cottages  would  be  tenantless. 
People  who  were  in  the  secret  knew,  on  these 
occasions,  that  the  ogre  had  recently  devoured  its 
last  victim,  and  was  then  resting  in  a  repleted  state. 
But  this  never  lasted  for  very  long.  Flaming  ad¬ 
vertisements  inserted  in  the  newspapers  by  the 
shrewd  gentleman  in  London  into  whose  hands  the 
ownership  of  the  mill  hafl  passed,  did  their  work. 
The  windows  were  sure,  by  and  b}’,  to  be  painted 
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tfi^h  of  a  still  more  staring  white;  smoke  again 
curled  thickly  among  the  hills  from  the  chimneys ; 
once  more  the  work-people  reappeared  at  the  cot¬ 
tages  from  somewhere  or  other;  and  the  water¬ 
wheel  again  sent  out  its  droning  hum,  echoing  down 
the  lower  valley.  It  usually  took  about  two  years  for 
the  mill  to  ruin  its  masters,  and  Stephen  Kenyon 
and  his  sister  had  now  held  it  for  fourteen  months. 
Thev,  accordingly,  were  just  beginning  to  be  fully 
conscious  of  the  process  taking  effect  upon  them¬ 
selves.  Escape,  however,  there  was  none.  Mr. 
Price,  its  relentle.ss  proprietor,  insisted  upon  all  oc¬ 
cupiers  taking  the  mill  on  lease  for  a  term  which 
experience  bad  shown  to  be  long  enough  to  exhaust 
all  ordinarjf  resources;  and  he  was  even  said  to 
make  additional  profits  by  lending  his  tenants  money, 
in  the  first  stages  of  their  embarrassment,  on  the 
security  of  the  machinery,  which  they  all  had  to 
take  at  a  valuation. 

“  This  way,  aunt,”  said  Caroline  Kenyon,  as  soon 
as  her  brother  had  turned  the  corner  of  the  mill- 
yard  wall.  “  You  have  not  been  up  the  valley  yet  ” ; 
and  she  walked  briskly  along  the  road  in  that  dircc- 
tion. 

‘•Why’,”  asked  Mrs.  Watkin,  as  they  diverged 
into  a  path  leading  up  the  parpk-patched  gray  hol¬ 
low  formed  by  the  shelving  moors,  —  “  why  did  n’t 
you  go  along  with  Stejdien,  instc.ad  of  Ibllowing 
himV”  glancing  forward  where  his  dark  figure  was 
moving  rapidly  along,  now  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  in  advance. 

“  0,  it  does  not  matter,  —  he  Ims  such  ijiicer 
ways,”  was  the  strange  answer.  “  You  saw  the 
commercial  traveller  we  have  here  to-day,  and  the 
coming  of  those  jieoplo  always  disturbs  Stephen.” 

“  Then  he  is  n’t  very  well  fitted  for  business,”  was 
the  quick  reply.  “  I  said  what  I  did  to  keep  his  syiirits 
up,  but  now  we  are  by  ourselves,  I  may  talk  quite 
as  I  think.”  As  if  poor  Caroline’s  spirits  were  of  no 
account !  “  It  does  n’t  seem  ijuite  right  to  me  for  a 
young  lady  to  be  in  a  counting-house,  seeing  com¬ 
mercial  travellers,  and  writing  bills  and  invoices.” 

**  All  the  commercial  travellers  I  have  seeq  arc 

entlemen,  —  I  mean  in  their  own  way,”  rather 

csit.rtingly  added  Caroline.  “  You  would  like  a 
good  many  ol'  them,  aunt,  when  you  came  to  know 
them.  I  don’t  say  they  are  very  polished,  but  nearly 
all  of  them  are  kind  and  considerate.” 

“The  one  this  morning  had  two  signet-rings  upon 
one  hand,  and  he  really  startled  me  by  laughing  so 
loud !  ” 

“  Tlicy  arc  very  fond  of  jewelry,”  faintly  smiled 
Caroline,  her  gaze  still  earnestly  directf.d  up  the 
valley,  where  her  brother’s  now  dwarfed  figure  was 
descending  into  a  cross,  downward  path.  “  Come 
this  way  a  little,”  she  said,  laying  a  hand  upon  Mrs. 
Watkin’s  arm,  and  making  for  the  rear  of  a  little 
ridge  which  would  partly  conceal  them. 

“  What  is  that,  —  that  glimmer  there  ?  ”  suddenly 
asked  Mrs.  Watkin,  jiointing  to  a  level,  white  glit¬ 
tering  patch  which  Lad  come  into  view  far  up  the 
valley. 

“  That  is  the  dam,  the  lake  of  water  which  feeds 
the  mill-wheel.” 

“  See  !  Stephen  Is  walking  right  into  it.” 

“  Hush !  There  is  a  flood-gate  there.  Ilii.sh ! 
Voice.?  can  be  heard  ever  so  far  here.”  In  saying 
this,  Caroline  griped  her  aunt’s  wrist  tightly,  intently 
watching  her  brother’s  movements. 

“  Why  must  I  hush  ‘I  Don’t  you  want  him  to 
know  that  we  are  here  V  ”  inquired  Mrs.  AVatkin, 
turning  a  puzzled  look  upon  her  niece’s  flushed 


face.  “  AVhat  is  he  doing  ?  ”  she  added,  when,  get¬ 
ting  no  answers  to  her  other  questions,  she  again 
glanced  up  the  valley. 

“  He  is  n’t  crossing  the  gate,”  muttered  Caroline, 
and  she  heaved  a  sigh,  evidently  of  relief.  The  little 
black  shape  which  showed  so  clearly  in  relief  upon 
the  glittering  patch  representing  the  sheet  of  water 
had  come  to  a  pause  just  upon  the  edge  of  its  white 
fringe,  and  there  it  now  stood  quite  motionless. 

“  What  is  he  doing  ?  ”  repeated  Airs.  AA'^atkin, 
after  a  minute’s  silence  on  both  sides. 

“  A\''e  will  go  back  :  he  is  leaving  the  valve,”  said 
Caroline,  as  the  figure  moved  to  the  left  of  the  shin¬ 
ing  oblong  streak.  “  Doing  ?  O,  he  is  looking  at 
the  water.  It  is  important  to  know  how  high  it  is,” 
now  almost  gayly  added  Caroline,  turning  about, 
and  moving  hastily  back  along  the  path,  as  though 
still  anxious  that  her  brother  should  not  see  them.  , 

“  Y'ou  are  very  white  in  the  face,”  said  the  aunt 
in  a  perplexed  way. 

“  I  am  rather  faint  for  want  of  luncheon ;  I  had 
very  little  breakfast,”  replied  Caroline,  averting  .her 
face  from  her  relative. 

“  The  country  hereabouts  is  certainly  very  pleas¬ 
ant,”  Mrs.  AA’atkin  salil  a  few  minutus  later,  .as  if  by 
way  of  trying  b.ack  in  the  convers.atlon  ;  “but  I 
shotilJ  think  it  is  dreary  enough  in  winter-time.” 

“  Indeed  it  is.  Then,  it  is  like  nothing  but  a 
white  sea  ” ;  and  Caroline  shrugged  her  shoulders  at 
the  recollection  of  it. 

“  To  have  a  lot  of  people  under  you,  to  whom  you 
are  giving  employment,  making  them  comfortable, 
is  nice,”  went  on  the  aunt,  following  up  her  altered 
track.  “  AVhat  a  sharp  noise  the  wheel  makes.” 
As  they  re-approached  the  mill,  the  clack  of  the  wa¬ 
ter-wheel  became  increasingly  distinct.  “Hut  of 
course,  if  you  are  losing  money,  and  it  continues 
going  on  so,  you  ’ll  soon  be  ruined,  child.  I  don’t 
think  your  money  should  have  been  put  into  it: 
Stephen’s  was  a  different  matter.  There  is  no  like¬ 
lihood  of  your  finding  a  husband  here  ;  and  yet  you 
tell  me  your  money  is  running  away,  just  like  the 
water  over  the  wheel  yonder.” 

“  There  are  but  Stephen  and  I,  and  we  must  sink 
or  swim  together,”  firmly  answered  Caroline,  facing 
about.  “I  know  you  mean  it  very  kindly  .aunt; 
but  you  must  not  talk  in  that  strain  to  Stephen.  I 
do  not  blame  Jiim.” 

“  O  no;  I  shall  not  s.ay  anything  to  him  ;  and  it 
is  very  good  of  you  to  look  at  it  in  that  way.” 

“  I  know  he  wishes  my  money  was  not  in  the  mill ; 
and  it  would  be  that  thought  would  drive  him  to  it, 
if  he  did  anything  wrong.” 

“  Anything  wrong,  Caroline  !  ”  echoed  Airs.  AA'at- 
kin.  “  AA’hat  do  you  mean  ?  ” 

“  Nothing,  notliing,”  was  eagerly  repeated,  and 
the  speaker  turned  half-way  about,  to  glance  back 
up  the  valley ;  but  Stephen  Kenyon  was  not  in 
sight,  for  the  path  had  curved.  “  I  know  he  will 
not  do  anything.” 

“  Stephen  Las  more  religion,  as  well  as  more 
sense,  I  hope,  than  to  throw  himself  into  that  water, 
even  if  ever^'  penny  yon  had  was  gone.  You  surely 
are  not  afraid  of  that,  Caroline  V  ” 

“  Certainly  not ;  I  never  thought  of  it.”  And  al¬ 
though  there  was  a  scared  look  ujion  Caroline’s  face, 
her  clear,  open  eyes  bore  witness  to  her  sincerity. 

“  Then  j  ou  should  not  talk  so  mysteriously, 
child.” 

“  No,  I  should  not ;  but  hush !  Don’t  speak  of  the 
dam :  some  one  may  overhear  you.”  This  remark 
was  not  much  less  mysterious  than  the  preceding 
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observation,  when  it  was  coupled  with  the  visible 
shiver  the  speaker  gave  in  uttering  it.  The  aunt, 
however,  was  just  then  too  busy  with  her  own 
thoughts  to  be  very  critical. 

“  I  can  see  your  spirits  are  quite  broken  down  ; 
something  must  be  done  to  get  you  out  of  this  mess.” 

“  We  hold  the  premises  on  a  lease,”  sadly  said 
Caroline.  —  “See,  yonder  is  Jlr.  Dixon,”  she  has¬ 
tened  to  add,  plainly  glad  of  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  tonic,  pointing  to  a  well-dressed,  portly 
man,  who  had  issued  from  the  mill-gates,  and  was 
crossing  over  the  road  to  the  house.  “  He  has  fin¬ 
ished  writing  his  letters,  and  no  doubt  wants  his 
dinner,  that  he  may  be  off.  I  hope  Stephen  won’t 
be  long.” 

“  I  will  have  a  word  or  two  about  the  mill  with 
this  Mr.  Dixon,”  muttered  Mrs.  Watkin,  following 
her  niece,  Caroline  having  (juiekened  her  pace  in 
the  direction  of  the  house,  through  the  door  of  which 
the  gentleman  named  was  just  vanisliing. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Mr.  Dixon  was  the  commercial  traveller  of  wliom 
Caroline  Kenyon  had  previously  spoken.  He  had 
remained  behind  in  the  counting-house  to  write 
some  letters,  with  the  object  of  saving  a  mail  by 
dropping  them  into  the  first  post-office  he  pa.ssed  in 
his  cross-country  drive  after  leaving  Lindon  Miil. 
But  before  setting  out  upon  his  journey  between  the 
hills,  the  commonest  hospitality  prescribed  that  he 
must  share  the  next  meal  with  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  doing  business.  That  had  been  arranged 
in  the  counting-house.  Stephen  Kenyon,  of  course, 
was  aware  of  it,  and  he  did  not  prolong  his  visit  to 
the  dam,  so  as  to  keep  them  waiting. 

During  dinner,  Mrs.  Watkin  paid  careful  atten¬ 
tions  to  Mr.  Dixon ;  and  despite  his  superlluous  jew¬ 
elry,  and  the  voice  and  the  freijuent  laugh  being 
louder  than  was  usual  in  the  decorous  cathedral 
town  in  which  she  dwelt,  she  seemed  to  find  him  en¬ 
tertaining.  Some  of  his  anecdotes  must  have 
sounded  in  her  cars  a  little  apocryphal.  Having 
quoted  the  remark  of  Stephen,  that  a  rise  of  prices 
of  only  a  farthing  on  a  hundred  yards  of  tape  would 
make  the  mill  a  most  prosperous  concern,  Air.  Dix¬ 
on,  in  assenting  to  it,  surpassed  it  by  statements 
which,  whether  true  or  not,  could  hardly  be  fully 
credited  by  the  uninitated.  He  had,  he  said,  known 
persons  make  fortunes  out  of  a  profit  of  a  ha’penny 
upon  twenty-pound  transactions,  so  extensive  was 
their  business.  A  man  had  founded  a  family,  and 
got  a  baronetage,  by  collecting  old  empty  bottles ; 
there  were  persons  who  had  amassed  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  by  the  invention  of  patent  shirt- 
buttons  and  metal  umbrella-frames.  The  adventures 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  became  prosaic  beside  the  in¬ 
cidents  of  modem  trade,  as  related  by  Mr.  Dixon  ; 
and  as  he  kept  on  progressively  increasing  the  glit¬ 
tering  numerals  by  which  he  represented  the  easily 
earned  wealth,  it  seemed  more  and  more  prepos¬ 
terous  that  that  miserable  mill  outside  was  not 
minting  money,  instead  of  wasting  it.  Before  he 
took  his  leave,  Mr.  Dixon  drew  Caroline  aside  to  a 
table  where  stood  an  inkstand,  and  there  he  pro¬ 
duced  to  her  two  slips  of  paper.  One  of  them  was 
torn,  and  this  he  further  tore  into  fragments :  the 
other  he  laid  upon  the  table,  and  Caroline  called  to 
Stephen  to  come  and  sign  it. 

“  This  is  a  four-months’,  not  a  three-months’  bill !  ” 
exclaimed  Stephen,  who,  after  putting  his  name  to  it, 
had  gone  to  dry  the  document  by  holding  it  to  the  fire. 


“  My  blunder.  But  never  mind ;  I  am  In  a  hurry 
now.  I  hear  my  gig  b  at  the  door ;  ”  and  Mr.  Dix- 
on  snatched  the  paper  with  an  air  of  great  bustle. 

“  It  is  a  very  kindly  meant  blunder,  Mr.  Dixgn  ” 
rather  confusedly  said  Caroline.  ’ 

“  Good  day,”  answered  the  commercial  traveller 
grasping  each  of  their  hands  in  turn.  Tlien  be 
looked  about  for  JIrs.  Watkin,  but  that  lady  was 
just  leaving  the  room  in  advance  of  him.  She 
meant  to  have  a  word  or  two  in  private  with  Jlr. 
Dixon  on  the  door-step,  her  conversation  throughout 
the  dinner  designedly  le.ading  up  to  that  point. 

“  He  said  he  had  had  an  accident  with  the  other 
bill,  and  torn  it ;  but  I  am  sure  he  did  it  on  purpose 
that  he  miglit  draw  this  other  at  four  months,”  said 
Caroline,  confronting  her  brother. 

“  I  don’t  want  us  to  have  to  take  favors  of  that 
sort  from  people.  They  all  see  what  is  before  us," 
quite  sulkdy  returned  Stephen,  gazing  into  the  fire. 

“  Perhaps  the  markets  may  liu-ix,”  soothingly  re¬ 
plied  his  sister,  going  nearer. 

“  Nonsense !  Other  people  arc  making  money  ' 
with  the  markets  as  they  are.  It  is  the  mill ;  Mr. 
Dixon  said  so.  The  rent  Ixiing  low  is  nothin*^ ;  there  , 
is  the  expense  of  cartage  through  the  hills,  and  the 
machinery  is  old-fashioned.”  Steiihen’s  eyes  Hashed  i 
with  anger  as  he  continued ;  “  yet  we  have  it  tied  ^ 
on  our  backs  for  nearly  si.x  years,  and  every  fa^  ; 
thing  of  our  money  will  be  gone  long  before  that.” 

“  As  I  told  you  last  week,  Stephen,  we  must  mate 
up  our  minds  for  a  s.aerifice  ” ;  and  Caroline  firmly  I 
laid  her  hand  on  her  brother’s  shoulder.  “  It  will  be 
better  to  pay  the  rent  for  nothing,  and  to  lose  part  ; 
upon  the  machinery,  than  to  keep  going  on  as  we  are. 
Shall  we  talk  it  over  with  aunt  ?  If  she  takes  the  i 
same  view  of  it  that  I  do,  will  you  consent  to  it?” 

“  Old  Price  is  nicely  laughing  at  us  now,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  ;  “  there  is  but  one  way'  out  of  it,  if  it  hap¬ 
pened  ” ;  and  he  crossed  the  room  to  quit  it. 

“  There  are  many  ways  out  of  it,”  excitedly  called 
Caroline  after  him. 

As  the  door  closed,  Caroline,  upon  whom  Ste¬ 
phen’s  last  words  seemed  to  have  had  a  singular  ef¬ 
fect, ’turned  upon  the  hearth,  and,  leaning  her  head 
on  the  mantel-piece,  gave  way  to  a  sudden  burst  of 
feeling,  crying  till  she  sobbed.  It  did  not,  however, 
last  for  more  than  two  or  three  minutes.  She  lifted 
her  head,  wiped  her  face  with  an  air  of  sudden  re-  ; 
solve,  and  went  to  the  window,  where  she  began  i 
attending,  or  making  believe  to  attend,  to  some  ] 
plants  standing  in  it.  A  minute  or  two  later,  the  ; 
sharp  rattle  of  wheels  was  heard;  and  Caroline, 
though  she  saw  nothing  of  it,  for  the  front  of  the 
house  was  not  towards  the  road,  but  looked  down 
what  was  called  the  bottom  valley,  knew  Mr.  Dix¬ 
on’s  gig  was  departing.  The  loud’farewell  laughter 
of  that  gentleman,  indeed,  penetrated  even  within  the 
room.  Caroline  lifted  her  head  and  listened,  and  as 
the  parlor  door  reopened  to  admit  her  aunt,  she  set 
her  shoulders  more  squarely,  and,  suppressing  a  half- 
uttered  sigh,  turned  about  to  meet  Mrs.  Watkin  with 
a  forced  look  of  cheerfulness.  But  her  aunt’s  face 
was  now  unusually  pale,  and  there  was  a  curious 
expression  in  her  eyes. 

“  Are  you  not  well,  aunt  ?  ”  asked  Caroline, 
going  towards  her. 

“  I  have  been  having  some  talk  with  Mr.  Dixon,” 
was  the  singular  reply. 

“  Yes?.” 

“  AVhere  is  Stephen  ?  ”  and  Mrs.  Watkin  looked 
round  eagerly. 

“  He  is  gone  into  the  mill.” 
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“  In  the  mill  ?  Not  up  to  the  dam  again  ?  ”  and 
jhc  keenly  glanced  at  Caroline. 

The  girl  gave  a  slight  start,  as  she  peered  back 
into  her  aunt’s  face ;  but  she  made  no  reply  in 
words. 

“  I  have  been  talking  with  Mr.  DlxonJ"  Mrs.  Wat- 
kin  repeated.  Then,  lowering  her  voice  almost  to 
a  whisper,  she  went  on  :  “  lie  says  there  is  but  one 
way  of  getting  the  mill  off  your  hands.” 

‘‘  Don’t  tell  me  of  it,  aunt,”  broke  out  Caroline, 
her  eyes  fliuhing  and  nostrils  quivering.  “  I  know 
what  you  are  going  to  say,  but  I  did  not  think  it  of 
Mr.  liixon.  He  says  ever^-thing  in  ^oke,  but  such 
things  are  not. to  bo  joked  about.  It  is  very  likely,” 
and  at  this  thought  she  suddenly  lifted  her  hands, 
“  that  he  has  said  the  same  to  Stephen !  I  wish  Jlr. 
Dixon  had  not  come  here  at  all.” 

“  He  merely  s.aid  —  ” 

“  But  Stephen  is  excited,  and  he  might  not  under¬ 
stand  Mr.  Dixon’s  words  as  joking.” 

“  It  is  then  as  he  said  ?  If  the  dam  burst,  you 
coulil  give  up  the  mill  ?  ”  nervously  inquired  the 
aunt. 

“  That  is  in  the  lease  ;  but  the  d.ara  will  not  burst.” 
Here  Caroline’s  bright  eyes  curiously  wavered  before 
her  aunt’s  gaze,  while  her  face_ first  flushed  and  then 
grew  pale  again.  “  It  is  wrong  even  to  wish  it,  and 
I  will  not  do  80,’'shs  added,  in  quite  a  loud  tone. 
“  If  God  sent  it,  well  and  good,  but  there  is  danger 
in  wLshing  it ;  and  Jlr.  Dixon  ought  not  to  have  put 
it  into  Stephen’s  head.  I  will  return  him  his  four 
months’  bill,  and  ask  for  some  other  traveller  to  come 
in  his  place.”  Caroline  had  grown  quite  angry  as 
she  spoke. 

“  You  have  no  need  to  be  cross  with  him.” 

“  Am  I  cross  '!  I  did  not  intend  to  be.” 

“  He  simply  said,  your  only  chance  of  getting  out 
of  the  bad  job  was  the  bursting  of  the  dam,  and  it 
would  serve  the  landlord  right.” 

“  What  would  serve  the  landlord  right  ?  ”  de¬ 
manded  Caroline. 

“  If  it  did  burst.” 

“  Oh !  ”  and  Caroline  lowered  her  look. 

“  He  had  said  so  to  Stephen,  he  added.” 

“  You  see !  I  told  you  it  was  so  ” ;  aud  the  speak¬ 
er  stamped  her  foot,  iis  she  added  ;  “  ilr.  Dixon  .shall 
not  come  here  again.”  She  repeated  it,  and,  in  much 
agitation,  paced  from  the  table  to  the  window,  and 
back  again. 

“  It  IS  n’t  as  if  I  was  a  stranger,  Caroline,”  recom¬ 
menced  Mrs.  AVatkin,  a  second  or  two  afterwards. 
“I  only  went  to  Mr.  Di.xon  to  see  if  I  could  get 
anything  out  of  him  in  the  way  of  advice,  so  as  to 
help  you.” 

“  Thank  you,  aunt ;  I  am  very  silly  to  act  in  this 
way  ” ;  and  Caroline  came  towards  the  hearth,  again 
forcing  a  smile.  “  AVe  won’t  talk  any  more  of  Mr. 
Dixon,  but  I  want  to  mention  Stephen  to  you.  I  am 
sure  the  better  plan  would  be  to  stop  the  mill ;  and 
if  Mr.  Price  will  t.ake  nothing  else,  then  to  pay  him 
the  rent  till  the  lease  runs  out,  and  get  what  we  can 
for  the  machinery.  But  Stephen  is  angry  at  Mr. 
Price,  and  so  he  doesn’t  look  at  the  thing  calmly. 
I  wish,  in  talking  with  him,  you  would  support  me 
in  what  I  say,  for  I  am  sure  it  is  the  best  thing  for 
us  to  do.” 

“  The  sooner  you  arc  both  quite  out  of  it,  the  bet¬ 
ter  ;  tlwt  is  very  clear ;  Mr.  Dixon  has  fully  satisfied 
me  of  that.  AVhy,”  and  Mrs.  AVatkin’s  voice  broke, 
“  why  did  you  follow  Stephen  to  the  dam  before 
dinner  ?  I  remember  you  said  something.” 

Again  the  blue  eyes  wavered,  every  tint  of  color 


faded  from  the  cheeks,  and  the  breath  came  very 
heavily.  “  I  told  you  the  height  of  the  water  had  to 
be  looked  to  ;  they  have  to  regulate  the  valves.” 

Saying  this,  Caroline  turned  about,  making  di¬ 
rectly  for  the  door,  through  which  she  passed  with¬ 
out  a  word  of  further  explanation,  leaving  her  not 
very  considerate-minded  relative  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  looking  much  perplexed. 
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“  I  wish  the  mill  was  paying ;  it  is  so  very 
pleasant  here  and  Mrs.  AV’atkin  stood  still  on  the 
garden-path,  and  upturned  her  face  to  feel  the 
breeze  which  was  lightly  blowing  from  the  moors. 

“  Bot'i  Stephen  and  I  should  be  happy  enough,  I 
am  sure,  if  business  matters  were  different,”  sighed 
Caroline,  arranging  a  creeping-plant  at  the  gable 
of  the  house. 

It  was  early  morning,  and  aunt  and  niece  were 
in  the  little  garden  at  the  front  of  the  house,  which 
gave  them  a  view  down  the  lower  valley.  Things 
were  indeed  very  plea.«ant.  The  sun  was  lifting 
the  mists  off  the  heath,  from  which  a  most  grateful 
perfume  was  borne  upon  the  air ;  larks  were  singing 
gayly  overhc.ad,  while  behind  echoed  the  busy  rattle 
of  the  mill-wheel. 

“  AVell,  I  don’t  know,”  resumed  Mrs.  AA'’atkin,  in 
answer  to  C.irolino’s  la.st  remark.  “  You  can’t  be 
here  all  your  life,  no  matter  how  nice  it  is.” 

“I  don’t  say  it  is  not  dull  r-ometimes ” ;  and  now 
Caroline  faced  about,  and  surveyed  the  beautiful 
prospect.  “  If  we  had  some  neighbors  in  our  own 
station  nearer  than  the  AA’atsons,  I  should  be  glad, 
for  now  and  then  I  almost  get  afraid  of  the  clouds 
being  so  very  white,  and  the  moors  so  quiet.  But 
it  is  the  mill  makes  Stephen  so  gloomy.  If  that 
was  successful,  both  of  us  would  be  quite  cheerful 
in  one  another’s  society.” 

“  Nonsense !  Stephen  Is  well  enough,  but  you 
can’t  marry  Stephen,  nor  he  can’t  marry  you.  You 
might  live  here  till  you  were  forty,  and  never  have 
a  chance  of  a  husband.” 

“  It  will  be  a  long  while  yet  before  I  am  forty, 
aunt”;  and  the  speaker  drew  herself  up,  and 
smoothed  her  ringlets.  “  Forty !  AA’hy,  it  wants 
fourteen  long  years  to  that”;  and  she  laughed  as 
she  continued :  “  I  hope  there  is  somebody  waiting 
somewhere  for  me.  It  is  not  so  very  far  away  to 
the  town,  you  know,”  she  added,  with  something 
rising  in  her  cheeks  just  like  the  beginning  of  a 
blush,  but  the  aunt  did  not  seem  to  notice  it. 

“  Tlicre  is  nobody  here,  either,  for  Stephen  to 
pick  among,”  went  on  that  lady,  shaking  her  head ; 
“  and  I  know  what  men  arc.  AA’hen  they  do  make 
fools  of  themselves,  they  are  worse  than  women. 
I  should  not  wonder  at  Stephen,  in  another  year 
or  two,  all  of  a  sudden  making  one  of  the  girls  out 
of  the  cottages  his  wife. 

“Aunt!”  exclaimed  Caroline  in  much  surprise, 
and  looking  a  little  offended. 

“  I  did  n’t  say  he  will  do  so;  I  hope  he  will  h.ave 
more  sense.  But,  pretty  as  the  place  is,  I  think  it 
was  a  mistake  to  come  here.” 

“  So  it  was  ” ;  and  a  sigh  followed  the  words. 

“  AYhite  clouds  and  running  water,  and  that  nice 
color  on  the  bushes,”  pointing  to  the  moorland, 
“  are  well  enough  in  their  T,’ay,  but  you  want  to 
live  among  people  you  can  visit.” 

“  I  don’t  think  Stephen  bothers  his  head  much  in 
the  way  you  suppose,”  said  Caroline,  who  appeared 
to  have  been  most  struck  by  that  former  passage 
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of  the  conversation.  “  lie  has  something  else  to 
think  of,  for  it  is  not  his  fault  that  things  don’t 
go  right.  Every  morning  at  si.'t  o’clock  he  is  in 
the  mill.  I  am  sure  he  half  works  himself  to 
death.”  Caroline  went  on  at  great  length  in  eulogy 
of  her  brother.  She  seemed  almost  too  eagerly 
anxious  in  seeking  to  impress  Aunt  Watkin  with 
the  best  possible  oj)inion  of  him. 

“  I  am  glad  he  is  industrious,  and  that  makes  it 
all  the  harder  to  think  it  is  thrown  away.  Though 
there  is  this  comlbrt,”  the  aunt  briskly  continued, 
“  a  man  who  has  energy  will  make  his  way  in  the 
end,  even  if  he  starts  badly.  But  it  is  your  money 
being  at  stake  worrits  me,  for  girls  without  some 
fortune  have  a  poor  chance  nowadays :  and  that 
makes  me  say  you  must  get  out  of  it  by  some  means. 
Carry. 

“We  must  both  of  us  get  out  of  it;  and  I  want 
you,  aunt,  to  lose  no  time  in  urging  on  Stephen 
that  it  will  be  better  to  make  up  our  minds  to  the 
sacrifice  at  once,  even  if  we  had  to  pay  the  rent 
for  all  the  si.x  years.” 

“  But  that  would  ruin  you  both,  child.” 

“  Yes,  it  would  almost.” 

“  Providence  ought  to  do  something  for  you, 
since  it  is  not  your  own  fault”;  and  the  aunt 
looked  curiously  at  the  niece. 

“  Shall  we  go  in  ?  ”  was  Caroline’s  answer,  evading 
the  inspection,  and  moving  away.  They  both 
went  into  the  house. 

By  and  by,  Stephen  came  back  from  the  mill  to 
breakfast.  His  aunt  and  his  sister  both  seemed 
determined  to  talk  him  into  good  spirits, '  had  he 
been  out  of  them,  which,  however,  he  did  not  seem 
to  be.  He  might  have  concluded  from  the  gayety 
they  each  put  on  the  first  moment  of  his  entrance, 
that  they  had  been  doing  nothing  but  laugh  and 
joke  all  the  morning.  But  Stephen  himself  was 
not  so  taciturn  as  usual :  he  talked  away  nearly  as 
fast  as  they  did.  It  is  to  be  feared  there  was  a  little 
hypocrisy  all  round ;  and  if  Stephen  did  not  see 
through  that  of  the  women,  Caroline  seemed  to 
have  some  suspicion  of  his.  She  at  times  scrutinized 
him  very  closely.  On  the  previous  night,  they  had 
talked  of  what  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighborhood 
aunt  must  first  be  taken  to  see,  an  understanding 
existing  between  brother  and  sister  that  part  of  the 
day  must  be  devoted  to  entertaining  their  relative 
in  this  way.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meal,  the 
matter  was  reverted  to.  Mrs.  Watkin,  however, 
now  protested  that  she  was  as  much  interested  in 
the  works  of  the  mill  as  she  could  possibly  be  in 
inspecting  caves,  or  witnessing  prospects  from  points 
of  the  moorland,  and  she  insisted  upon  those  expe¬ 
ditions  being  at  least  postponed  for  the  present.  In 
the  end,  all  three  left  the  house  together,  and  went 
across  to  the  mill,  the  aunt  going  direct  into  the 
rooms  where  the  machinery  was;  for,  in  reality, 
she  felt  flattered  by  the  rough  deference  the  work¬ 
people  paid  to  their  employers’  relative  and  guest. 
Caroline  stayed  with  her  a  little,  explaining  matters ; 
but  slie  soon  found  her  way  to  her  usual  post  in  the 
counting-house,  desirous  of  getting  on  with  her  own 
duties  there,  so  as  to  have  time  to  attend  to  her 
aunt  when  the  latter  had  gratified  her  present 
curiosity.  Not  many  minutes  passed  before  she  sent 
a  peremptory  message  to  her  brother,  who  was  in 
another  part  of  the  premises ;  and  on  Stephen’s 
joining  her,  a  singular  scene  occurred  in  the  little 
office,  which  we  must  record  in  detail. 

“  It  is  a  temptation  of  Satan,  Stephen.  Put  it 
from  you  this  moment,  for  if  you  dally  with  it  you 


arc  lost !  ”  Caroline,  as  she  spoke,  pointed  to  some 
loose  pajiers  lying  between  them  on  the  desk. 

“  I  was  but  trying  to  understand  somethin'^  Mr. 
Dixon  said  ” ;  and  Stephen  Kenyon  shrank  aliashed 
from  his  si.<ter  towards  the  door. 

“  Mr.  Dixon !  —  Nay,  give  me  those  papers";  and 
Caroline  boldly  laid  a  hand  upon  Stephen’s,  as  he 
was  dragging  the  pieces  of  paper  along  the  desk.  ^ 
“  you  must  make  a  solemn  promise  not  to  think  of 
it.” 

“  Tliere  is  no  need  for  you  to  talk  in  this  wa}',”  ; 
he  replied,  beginning  to  show  temper.  “  I  wanted 
to  see  what  the  pressure  of  water  would  be,  if— if 
the  valves  were  forgotten.” 

“  That  is  not  a  right  feeling,  Stephen,  hly  aunt 
—  you  must  hear  me,”  she  broke  off,  followinff 
him  up.  My  aunt  and  I  watched  you  go  up  the 
valley  yester-moriiing,  and,  for  anything  I  know, 
she  suspects  you !  If  the  valves  were  forgotten,  —  I 
mean  realhi  forgotten,  —  our  character  is  now  at 
stake  ” ;  and  the  blue  eyes  glittered  excitedly.  “  Do  ' 
you  not  see  it  ?  Even  if  it  pleased  Cod  now  to  do  i 
it  himself,  Mr.  Dixon  would  believe  it  was  not  an 
accident.” 

“  What  did  you  say  of  aunt  ?  ”  he  asked,  with  a 
surprised  and  pallid  visage. 

“  Listen  to  me  calmly,  Stephen  ”  ;  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  to  advance  upon  him  in  tlie  dusty  sunbeam 
falling  through  the  square  window.  “  It  is  Mr. 
Dixon  again  there !  lie  told  aunt  there  was  bat 
one  way  of  our  getting  free  of  the  mill.  Do  not 
think  of  him  one  minute;  he  must  be  our  evil  genius, 

I  am  sure.” 

“  But  aunt?” 

“  I  wondered  why  you  went  up  the  valley,  and  I 
asked  aunt  to  come  with  me ;  and  I  saw  you  go  to 
the  dam-gate.  —  I  did  not  say  anything  to  her :  I 
told  her  you  went  to  look  at  the  height  of  the 
water,”  poor  Caroline  hastened  to  say,  her  pale  face 
now  flushing.  •“'Forgive  me,  Stephen,  but  I  knew 
this  bad  thought  had  oeen  put  into  your  mind  days 
ago.  I  knew  it  from  yon»  mentioning  the  dam  so 
often;  and  there  is  the  danger,  Stephen. '■  Do  not 
let  your  mind  dwell  upon  it;  banish  it  now,  this  in¬ 
stant.  Promise  me  you  will.”  Stepping  suddenly 
nearer,  she  put  her  arms  on  both  his  shoulders,  and 
gazed  entreatingly,  with  her  tearful  eyes,  into  his 
haggard  face.  “  Make  an  effort !  ”  she  whispered 
with  intense  eagerness,  as  he  stood  silent,  his  fea¬ 
tures  twitching,  and  his  breathing  coming  and  going 
violently. 

“  1  will,"  he  impulsively  said,  fully  erecting  him¬ 
self.  “  The  devil  shall  not  conquer  me !  ” 

“  0,  thank  you,  Stephen.  God  will  help  you”; 
and,  rising  on  tiptoe,  she  kissed  him. 

“  Don’t  think  I  meant  to  do  it ;  but  I  could  n’t 
help  an  idea  of  its  happening  coming  into  my  mind,” 
he  added,  in  a  shamefaced  way.  “  It  is  so  hard  to 
sec  the  money  going,  and  to  know  that  Price  was 
sure  it  would  be  so.” 

“  He  is  a  bad  man,  but,  if  we  lose  our  money,  we 
won’t  lose  our  souls,  Stephen,”  she  solemnly  said,  as 
he  disentangled  her  arms. 

“  If  it  was  n’t  for  your  money  I  should  n’t  mind.” 

“  Never  speak  of  my  money !  I  don’t  care  a  whit 
for  it,  now  you  have  made  me  so  happy,”  and  Caro¬ 
line’s  face  beamed  as  she  said  it.  “There!”  she 
triumphantly  added,  tearing  the  pieces  of  paper  she 
took  up  from  the  desk  into  fragments,  and  sending 
them  fluttering  in  the  sunlight. 

“  Dixon  said  he  looked  at  the  dam  the  last  time 
he  was  here  before,  when  he  went  up  to  fish,  and  he 
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felt  sure  then,  that,  if  anybody  opened  the  top  flood-  j 
gate  to  the  full  before  they  raised  the  escape-valve 

Sthe  mouth  of  the  flow-pipe,  the  pressure  would 
ow  the  dam  up.  I  was  only  reckoning  the  pressure,” 
Stephen  confusedly  explained. 

“  How  dared  he  hint  such  a  wicked  suggestion  ?  ” 
indignantly  said  Caroline.  “  He  shall  not  come  here 

“  He  did  not  mean  it  as  a  suggestion.  It  came 
into  his  head  while  he  was  fishing,  he  said.” 

“But  why  must  he  mention  it  to  you,  knowing 
how  we  were  placed  ?  lie  may  be  a  kind,  amiable 
man ;  but  such  hecdlessness  as  that  is  .is  bad  as  mal¬ 
ice.  The  devil  may  get  half  his  work  done  in  that 
way,”  she  excitedly  added.  “  I  am  not  angry,” 
and  she  suddenly  smoothed  her  voice.  “  Let  me 
0  with  you,”  for  he  was  again  making  towards  the 
loor. 

Stephen  made  no  answer,  but  she  followed  him 
out  into  the  noisy,  working  part  of  the  mill. 

The  explanation  of  all  this  may  bo  briefly  given. 
Caroline,  after  leaving  her  aunt,  and  going  into  the 
counting-house,  had  occasion  to  refer  to  an  entry- 
book  which  it  w.as  Stephen’s  province  to  keep :  out 
of  the  leaves  of  this  volume,  as  she  lifted  it  from  the 
shelf,  dropped  some  pl«y:c3  of  paper,  which  attracted 
her  notice  by  the  curious  sketches,  calculations,  and 
stray  words  written  upon  them  ;  and  as  she  traced 
these  out,  they,  to  her  great  agitation,  resolved 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  plan  of  the  mill-dam.  Her 
srevious  suspicion  cast  a  too  clear  light  upon  the 
ragmentary  drawings ;  she  saw  that  they  represent- 
en  the  bursting  of  the  dam  ;  and  she  understood  the 
rest.  When  Stephen,  in  answer  to  her  message, 
joined  her  in  the  counting-house,  she  pointed  to  the 
lapers,  and  directly  challenged  him  upon  them, 
[hen  followed  the  talk  we  have  given  above. 

At  another  time,  Mrs.  Watkin  would  most  likely 
have  detected  in  the  appearance  and  manners  of 
the  brother  and  sister  some  traces  of  the  scene  that 
had  just  passed  in  the  office,  but  she  was  preoccu- 
lied  in  her  own  way  just  now.  Stephen,  as  though 
,,  -e  had  some  misgiving  upon  this  score,  showed  some 
'j  reluctance  to  confront  his  aunt;  but  Caroline,  fol- 
'  lowing  out  her  own  tactics,  persisted  in  herself 
keeping  close  beside  him,  and  shortly  contrived  to 
;et  Mrs.  Watkin  to  join  them.  Nor  would  Caroline 
eave  Stephen  then.  She  seemed  to  be  determined 
he  should  not  be  alone  to  brood  on  what  had  hap- 
j  pened,  until  the  freshness  of  the  impression  of  it  bad 
been  quite  effaced.  Throughout  all  that  long 
|j  morning,  under  one  pretext  and  another,  she  clung 
11  to  Stephen.  And  it  was  curious  to  watch  with  what 
'I  instinctive  art  she  managed  him.  Now  and  again, 
i  with  the  obstinacy  of  his  sex,  he  fell  into  a  restive 
|i  sulkiness.  She  only  adapted  her  conduct  to  it  with- 
i!  out  appearing  to  notice  it.  It  was  not  that  she  op¬ 
pressed  him  with  any  special  kindness  of  manner; 
ii  no,  that  he  would  have  resented ;  the  effect  her  con- 
[j  duct  seemed  to  be  calculated  to  produce  was  rather 
il  this, — that  nothing  extraordinary  had  occurred,  that 
she  attached  little  or  no  importance  now  to  having 
^  so  recently  discovered  his  fatal  temptation  ! 
il  Towards  evening,  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  Caroline,  they  all  three  set  out  together 
j  for  a  walk,  and  went  down  one  of  the  side-valleys 
to  visit  the*  onlv  friend  the  family  had,  a  retired 
j  surgeon,  named  Watson,  who  lived  some  mile  and  a 
I  half  away.  It  was  late  when  they  returned.  That 
j  uight,  as  Caroline  .and  her  aunt  were  kissing  each 
I  o^er  outside  the  latter's  bedroom  door,  Mrs.  Wat- 
I  kin  raised  her  candle  the  better  to  peer  into  her 


niece’s  f.vce.  “  You  and  Stephen  have  not  had  a 
tiff  while  my  back  has  been  turned  ?  ”  she  intjuired. 

“  O  no !  What  made  you  think  it  ?  ”  and  Caro¬ 
line  put  on  an  air  of  perfect  innocence.  * 

“  I  thought  you  seemed  to  want  to  make  some¬ 
thing  up  with  him ;  you  were  so  very  attentive  to  « 
him.  Good  night.  You  are  a  pattern  brother  and 
sister.” 

The  elder  lady’s  own  experience  had  caused  her 
p.artially'  to  understand  the  conduct  of  the  younger, 
and  to  perceive  something  of  what  was  going  on, 
though  she  did  not  guess  all. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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It  speaks  volumes  for  Mademoiselle  Schneider’s 
popularity  that  it  should  have  made  such  a  piece  as 
La  Belle  Ilclene  not  merely  float — that  would  have 
been  remarkable  enough  —  but  actually  achieve 
a  great  success.  This  is  truly  a  triumph  of  histrionic 
genius.  Any  cook,  says  Valentine  in  L’  Avare,  can 
make  a  good  dinner  with  materi.als  ;  the  real  artist 
is  he  who  makes  it  without,  and  certainly  the  pro¬ 
verbial  feat  of  getting  soup  out  ofa  nettle  is  nothing 
to  Mademoiselle  Schneider’s  achievement  of  getting 
a  popular  opera  out  of  La  Belle  Helene.  When  you 
have  admitted  that  the  music,  though  very  flimsy 
and  essentially  second-class,  is  of  that  light,  airy, 
catching  kind  which  Providence  seems  S|)ecially  to 
have  provided  for  a  fashionable  after-dinner  audi¬ 
ence,  you  have  said  almost  all  there  is  to  say  in  the 
piece’s  favor.  Deficient  throughout  in  humor  and 
interest,  sometimes,  indeed,  becoming  so  tedious  that 
wholesale  cutting  and  pruning  is  reejuired  to  make 
it  endurjvble, — at  least  by  an  English  audience,  —  it 
hangs  painfully  from  the  first  scene  to  the  last. 
The  author  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  work 
the  easy  and  prolific  vein  of  humor  which  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  piece  naturally  opens  for  him.  None 
but  a  very  feeble  writer  need  be  at  a  loss  for  fun  if 
he  has  no  scruple  about  vulgarizing  and  ridiculing 
themes  which  all  our  earliest  associations  lead  us  to 
respect  as  sacred  or  sublime.  A  never-failing  fund 
of  that  incongruity  which  is  so  essential  a  part  of 
humor  can  be  got  by  the  simple  process  of  bringing 
such  themes  down  to  the  low  level  of  commonplace 
every-day  life,  and  the  greater  their  sacredness  or  sub¬ 
limity  the  easier  the  trick.  In  the  Ingoldsby  I./egends, 
for  instance,  much  of  the  broadest,  if  not  exactly  the 
best,  humor  is  got  by  making  saints  and  devils  talk 
and  act  like  very  ordinary  {lersonages  of  the  present 
day.  The  more  one  respects  St.  Peter  and  his 
office  as  keeper  of  the  keys  of  Paradise,  the  more 
difficult  one  finds  it  to  resist  a  laugh  at  the  absurdity 
of  having  him  introduced  grumbling,  like  a  hall- 
porter  at  the  annoyance  of  “  runaw.ay  rings.” 

But  the  trick  is  so  easy,  and  Involves  so  unworthy 
and  undignified  a  sacrifice,  that  its  only  possible 
excuse  is  that  it  should  provide  plenty  of  genuine 
fun.  If  we  are  to  sin,  the  sin  should  be  a  pleasant 
one ;  it  is  inexcusable  foil}’  to  be  both  vicious  and 
tlull.  If  we  are  to  sit  and  laugh  with  the  author  of 
La  Belle  Helene  at  the  coarsest  caricature  and  vul¬ 
garization  of  a  story  ennobled  by  the  world-wide 
veneration  of  centuries,  at  the  “  King  of  Men  ” 
dancing  the  cancan,  or  Ajaz  of  the  seven-fold  shield 
tumbling  about  with  <a  red  nose  like  a  Christmas 
clown,  let  us  at  least  have  the  wages  of  our  iniquity, 
the  riecessary  compensation  for  our  loss  of  self-re¬ 
spect,  in  a  hearty  laugh.  But  M.  Offenbach,  per¬ 
haps  because  unconscious  of  the  degradation,  is  at 
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I  no  pains  whatever  to  atone  for  it.  That,  like  nearly 
all  his  brother  dramatists  in  Paris,  as  a  class  the 
wittiest  and  most  unscrupulous  of  modern  writers, 
he  thoroughly  understands  the  trick  which  we  have 
described,  is  obvious  from  the  fun  which  he  gets  out 
of  Calchas’  difllculties  with  the  stage-thunder  used 
for  declaring  the  oracles  of  Zeus,  and  from  a  few 
similar  passages.  •  But  he  rarely  takes  this  trouble, 

I  evidently  considering  it  easier  to  put  red  on  Ajax’s 
nose,  and  make  him  act  like  any  ordinary  butTbon, 
than  to  take  special  advantage  of  all  that  we  asso¬ 
ciate  with  the  character.  And  as  rowje  on  the  nose 
of  Ajax  is  not  necessarily  more  laughter-moving 
than  rouge  on  any  other  nose,  the  degradation  of 
the  character  e.\cites  not  merriment,  but  disgust. 

It  is  indeed  a  triumph  of  genius  to  make  such  a 
“comic  opera  ”  a  great  success,  and  even  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Schneider’s  popularity  has  scarcely  sulliced  to 
pass  the  piece  off  on  an  English  audience.  Consid¬ 
ering  her  extraordinary  reputation,  and  as  com- 
ared  with  La  Grande  Duchexge,  La  Belle  Helene 
j  as  proved  at  St.  James’s  almost  a  failure.  It  is  of 
f  course  only  fair  to  the  actress  to  remember  that  the 

I  supposed  secret  of  her  success,  her  unrivalleil  power 

!  of  impropriety,  is  by  the  prudery-  of  an  English  au- 

I  dience  denied  fair  play.  If  a  tithe  of  what  one  is 

told  of  her  daring  flights  in  La  Belle  Helene  at  Paris, 
—  and  from  our  own  experience  of  her  Grande  DncJi- 
esse  there  we  are  quite  prepared  to  believe  all  that  is 
told,  —  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  more  conspic¬ 
uous  and  cruel  instance  of  “genius  bound”  than 
hlademoiselle  Schneider  at  the  St.  James’s  Theatre. 
It  is  hard  to  think  that  an  actress  who  is  nothing  if 
not  improper  should  be  deprived  by  Puritanical 
bigotry  and  insular  barbarism  of  her  natural  right 
to  wear  a  diaphanous  dress,  to  dance  the  cancan, 
and  do  what  she  likes  with  even  her  own  legs, 
hands,  and  eyes,  —  to  say  nothing  of  those  of  the 
actor  who  happens  to  be  nearest  her.  Bat  still, 
fetter  genius  as  you  may,  it  will  somehow  show  itself 
through  its  ehains,  and  ^lademoiselle  Schneider 
thoroughly  deserves  the  praise  of  making  more  than 
most  women  could  hope  to  make  of  what  few  pro¬ 
prietary  rights,  as  a  free  and  ea.sy  actress,  in  her 
own  limbs  and  those  of  her  neighbors,  our  national 
I  prejudice  has  left  her. 

Not  that  we  can  ourselves  discover  in  her  Belle 
Ililene,  as  acted  at  St.  James’s,  anything  like  the 
impropriety  which  nearly  all  the  critics  have  ascribed 
to  it ;  and  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  either  as 
I  audaciously  free-thinking  as  the  lady  herself,  or,  worse 
I  still,  inhumanly  innocent,  we  must  confess  that  much 
that  has  been  written  on  this  point  seems  to  us,  in 
the  expressive  language  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
the  merest  “  fudge.”  The  critics  have  either  been 
tickling  the  pharisaical  self-complacency  of  the 
British  Philistine  by  showing  him  how  much  more 
moral  he  and  his  well-conducted  newspapers  are 
than  those  wicked  French;  or  else,  having  heard  of, 
or  perhajis  seen,  Mademoiselle  Schneider's  unfettered 

1  feats  of  arms  and  legs  in  Paris,  they  went  to  see  her 
at  St.  James’s  with  a  foregone  conclusion  ;  or,  more 
probably  still,  they  confoumled  her  sins  and  trans¬ 
gressions  of  good  taste  with  those  of  the  piece.  This, 
no  doubt,  is  about  as  improper  and  atrociously  F rench, 
—  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  —  as  any  piece 
very  well  could  be.  To  say  that  much  of  the  inter¬ 
est,  such  as  it  is,  turns  upon  adultery,  much  of  the 
fun  upon  cuckoldry,  much  of  the  “  bustle  ”  upon  the 
i  genial  free-and-ea.sy  fraternization  of  priests,  war- 

I  riors,  statesmen,  princesses,  and  courtesans,  may 

I  sound  rather  strong  condemnation  to  English  ears, 

riJ. 


but  is,  after  all,  saring  little  more  than  that  the 
piece  is  essentially  French,  and  only  what  the  ad¬ 
mirer  and  frequenter  of  Parisian  plays  has  a  right 
to  expect.  If  La  Belle  Helene  stopped  here,  it  v/ouB 
be  mere  English  prudery  to  complain.  But  much 
of  it  out-herods  Ilerod.  Helen’s  now  humorous,  now 
pathetic  references  to  her  feathered  papa,  though 
cruelly  curtailed  and  sacrificed  to  conciliate  an  Eng. 
lish  audience,  and  the  conspicuous  use  of  the  paint¬ 
ing  which  illustrates  Dr.  Lempriere’s  graceful  le¬ 
gend,  are  worse  than  French,  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  They  are  worthy  of  the  stage  satirized  by 
Juvenal,  when,  molti  ImIuih  sidtante  BalhijUo,  Ro. 
man  ladies  of  rank  gave  way  to  indescribable  eesti. 
sies.  In  common  charity  and  decency  one  is  liound 
to  believe  that,  in  England  at  any  rate,  such  things 
are  tolerated  because  they  are  so  few  by  whom  they 
are  undci'Stood.  And  perhaps  the  same  charitable 
supposition  apiilies  to  such  bits  of  by-play  as  the 
manipulation  of  Menelaus’s  laurel-crown,  or  the  sig- 
nificant  gesture  of  Bacchis  as  she  is  ushering  Par's 
into  the  presence  of  Helen.  No  English  ladyot 
English  woman  of  any  self-respect  would,  we  believe, 
sit  through  a  piece  flavored  with  delicacies  of  this 
description,  if  she  knew  what  they  infant.  But,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  it  is  not  fair  to  saddle  the  impropriety  of 
the  piece  upon  the  shoulderS  of  the  actress  merely 
because  they  happen  to  be  invitingly  broad.  If 
there  be  any  truth  in  the  stories  one  hears  of  virtuous 
duchesses  leaving  the  performance  half  finished  in 
indignant  disgust  at  Mademoiselle  Schneider’s  indeli¬ 
cacy,  —  and  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  jiopular 
mind  still  believes  in  the  existence  of  a  virtuous 
duchess,  —  either  these  outraged  ladies  were  more 
chaste  than  logical,  or  else  we  must  ourselves  be 
distressingly  innocent.  We  certainly  went  to  St. 
James’s  most  anxious  to  study  the  probhmi  of  the 
great  Schneider’s  marvellous  success,  considering  it 
a  curious  and  instructive  sign  of  the  times,  and  fully 
prep.ired  to  watch  most  carefully  —  as  some  one 
.says,  “with  a  blush  and  a  good  opera-glass”  — 
every  improper  look,  word,  and  gesture  that  came 
from  her. 

We  venture  to  assert,  though  with  all  becoming 
difiidence,  that  not  a  single  wink  or  wicked  glance 
escaped  us.  And,  at  the  end  of  the  play,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion,  —  rather  reluctantly,  inasmuch  as 
it  greatly  increased  the  diflicultj'  of  the  problem  to 
be  solved,  —  that,  although  the  piece  itself  compelled  |j 
the  actress  to  do  a  good  deal  more  in  the  way  of  1 
ogling,  embracing,  and  hand-siiueezing  than  an 
average  husband  would  exactly  like  his  wife  to  go  \ 
through  (at  least  with  any  man  but  himself),  there  i 
was  nothing  in  the  mere  doing  of  it  so  very  atro-  ; 
cious  or  peculiarly  Schneiderian.  On  the  contrary,  ; 
It  seemed  to  us  that  Mademoiselle  Schneider  often 
proved  herself  as  merciful  as  she  is  great,  and  sacri¬ 
ficed  some  of  the  most  tempting  opportunities  for 
shocking  any  virtuous  duchess  in  the  audience. 
This  forbearance  was  strikingly  displayed  during 
the  scene  in  which  Paris  gains  admission  into 
Helen’s  bedroom  when  she  is  sleeping,  and  she 
mistakes,  or  professes  to  mistake,  him  for  a  dream. 
A  more  ingenious  openiryj  for  just  permissible  im¬ 
propriety  was  perhaps  never  hit  upon,  even  by 
Parisian  playwright.  The  strictest  moralist  would 
find  it  hard  to  assign  an  exact  limit  to  the  liberties 
which  the  chastest  of  wives  and  most  decorous  of 
actresses  might  take  with,  or  permit  from,  a  dream. 
But  from  an  author  writing  specially  for  an  actress 
with  JIademoiselle  Schneider’s  courage  and  forty- 
dollymop  power  of  melting,  languishing,  pawing. 
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and  sprawling  herself  all  over  an  admirer,  the  idea 
amounted  to  inspiration.  And  when  wo  think  that 
}ilademoiselle  Schneider  deliberately  forewent  this 
wondrous  opportunity,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
scarcely  bestowed  one  caress  upon  the  phantom 
Paris,  we  feel  that  the  self-sacrifice  is  positively  sub¬ 
lime.  One  can  only  hope  that  she  will  soon  be 
able  to  compensate  herself,  and  again  do  M.  Oflen- 
bach  justice  before  an  appreciative  audience. 

But  if  her  acting  at  St.  James’s  is  really  not 
80  very  improper,  wherein  lies  its  great  charm  ? 
What  has  made  society  go  mad  about  her,  and 
turned  the  heads  of  our  princes  and  nobles  ?  The 
problem  is,  we  confess,  beyond  our  grasp ;  and  if 
we  venture  to  hazard  a  few  remarks  on  it,  it  is  only 
as  children  playing  with  a  pebble  or  two,  while  a 
great  ocean  of  Schneiderism  lies  une.xplored  before 
us.  The  worst  part,  indeed  the  essential  and 
crowning  characteristic,  of  her  acting  seems  to  us, 
not  its  impropriety,  but  its  startling  vulgarity  and 
—  speaking  artistically,  not  morally  —  its  conspic¬ 
uous  coarseness.  In  the  way  of  vulgarity  there 
seems  nothing  from  which  ^Mademoiselle  Schneider 
shrinks.  She  is  ready  to  kick  out  ahind  and 
afore”  at  a  m.an,  to  punch  him  playfully  in  the 
stomach,  to  tumble  over  him,  or  let  him  tumble  over 
her,  —  to  do  anything,  in  short,  which  she  thinks 
will  raise  a  laugh.  Nor  do  we  remember  to  h.ave 
ever  seen  an  actress  who,  in  all  her  movements  and 
attitudes,  was  more  eminently  bourgeoise.  Consid¬ 
ering  that  in  La  Belle  lltl'eae  she  is  playing  the 
prt  of  a  famous  beauty  and  queen,  it  is  marvellous 
how  completely  siie  contrives  to  escape  the  slightest 
su-oplcion  of  refinement  or  dignity.  Everything 
Helen  does,  from  moving  across  the  stage  to  making 
love,  she  docs  with  the  air  and  manner  of  a  milliner 
in  a  court-dress. 

The  only  class  of  characters  which  we  can  fancy 
Mademoiselle  S<?hneiJer  really  suiting  or  excelling 
in,  is  that  played  so  well  by  Mrs.  Charles  lilathews, 
in  which  some  cook  or  housemaid  suddenly  becomes 
a  countess,  and  does  not  know  how  to  carry  off  her 
novel  position.  Alademoisellc  Schneider’s  coarse¬ 
ness  as  an  artist  is  scarcely  less  remarkable.  Her 
notion,  for  instance,  of  betraying  “  emotion,”  when 
she  first  sees  the  handsome  Paris,  is  to  give  the  sort 
of  stage  start  backwards,  with  the  corresponding 
rush  forwards,  t’uat  a  third-rate  tragedy-queen  at  a 
provincial  theatre  gives  at  discovering  the  straw¬ 
berry  mark  of  her  long-lost  son.  When  Paris  is 
laying  vigorous  siege  to  her,  and  she  is  reluctantly 
resisting  him,  her  w.iy  of  indicating  the  mental 
struggle  supposed  to  be  going  on  between  duty  and 
inclination  is  to  keep  on  covering  up  her  bosom,  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  strip  her  of  rather  more  than 
her  virtue,  and  to  contort  her  limbs  and  writhe  her 
body  a’jout  in  a  fashion  far  more  suggestive  of 
stomachic  spasms  or  severe  indigestion  than  of  any 
mental  emotion  of  which  we  ever  heard.  Her  act¬ 
ing  is,  in  fact,  always  of  the  body,  bodily,  always 
thoroughly  animal  and  physical.  Nothing  could  be 
more^  illustrative  of  this,  or  more  generally^  eharac- 
tenstic  of  her  whole  style,  than  her  utter  miscon¬ 
ception,  or  perhaps  deliberate  perversion,  of  the 
character  assigned  her.  Trashy  as  Is  il.  Ofl’en- 
bach’s  piece  as  a  whole,  his  Helen  rises  above  the 
suiTounding  level  of  buffoonery  and  low  burlesque. 
His  conception  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  the 
Helen  drawn  by  Ovid,  no  bad  judge  of  womankind, 
who  begins  her  letter  to  Paris  by  angrily  upbraid¬ 
ing  him  for  daring  to  write  to  her,  and  finishes  it  by 
hinting  at  where  they  can  most  safely  meet.  There 


is  a  touch  of  real  comedy  about  the  arch  half-con-  ' 
scions  way  in  which  La  Belle  Helene  excuses  to 
herself  her  passion  for  Paris  by  attributing  it  to 
“  la  fatal  he'”  and  to  her  parentage  ;  and  though  it 
is  clear  from  the  first  that  she  h.as  made  up  her 
mind  to  surrender  if  besieged  with  sufficient  vigor, 
and  to  throw  all  the  blame  upon  Venus,  she  yet 
contrives,  with  a  quaintly  feminine  mixture  of 
virtue  and  caprice,  to  keep  her  very  ardent  admirer 
a  month  at  bay.  She  is  like  Byron’s  Julia,  who, 

“  vowing  I  will  ne’er  consent,  consented.”  Under 
Mademoiselle  Schneider’s  coarse  treatment  this 
subtle  play  of  character  entirely  disappears,  and  is 
replaced  by  all  that  is  unp!e:isantly  bodily,  animal, 
and  jiliysieal.  The  only  feeling  that  she  appears  to 
have  a'oout  Paris  is  the  wish  to  get  near  enough  to 
him,  when  her  husband  is  not  looking,  to  paw  and  ‘ 
be  pawed,  while  she  is  always  so  melting  and  lan¬ 
guishing  that  poor  JI.  Offenbach’s  thirty  days’  siege 
becomes  supremely  ridiculous.  No  moralist  or  ad¬ 
mirer  of  female  virtue  would  like  to  leave  her  in 
danger  for  as  many  minutes.  To  sum  up  and  have 
done  with  this  wearisome  list  of  her  artistic  short¬ 
comings,  she  is,  for  so  suecesslul  an  actress,  decided¬ 
ly  deficient  as  a  singer,  in  both  execution  and 
voice. 

To  balance  all  these  grave  defects,  we  can  our¬ 
selves  discover  painfully  few  merits  ;  but  of  these, 
such  as  they  are,  we  gladly  give  Mademoiselle  Sch¬ 
neider  the  full  benefit.  In  the  first  place,  she  looks 
pretty  on  the  stage,  and  her  charms  are  of  the  kind 
which  men  appreciate  most  who  have  well  dined  and 
well  drunk.  She  has  an  easy,  rollicking,  good-hu¬ 
mored  way  of  moving  about  the  stage,  by  no  means 
dignified,  but  nevertheless  very  taking,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  amusingly  unprofessional.  She  pos¬ 
sesses  in  a  rare  degree  that  most  useful  faculty  on 
the  stage  of  appearing  herself  heartily  to  enjoy  her 
own  fun,  to  seize  the  joke  as  if  it  had  just  freshly 
dawned  upon  her,  and  accordingly  her  laugh  makes 
others  laugh  with  her.  No  actress  better  under¬ 
stands,  or  makes  freer  use  of,  the  “  language  of  the 
eye,”  and  she  is  consummate  mistress  of  amorous  ex¬ 
pression,  at  least  in  its  physical  varieties.  This  last 
gift,  and  generally  her  physical  style  of  acting,  gives 
her  the  merit  —  often  a  considerable  one  to  the 
princely  and  patrician  intellect  —  of  being  never 
for  a  moment  unintelligible.  Like  the  tipsy  hus¬ 
band  of  Loeksley  IIr.ll,  she  is  always  dreadfully 
“  ea;5y  to  understand.”  We  must  not  omit  to  say  : 
that  her  jewels  arc  declared  to  be  among  the  best  ,  j 
in  Europe ;  and  last,  but  perhaps  greatest  merit  of  ,  i 
all,  she  has  the  charm  which  so  endeared  Rawdon  1 

Crawley  to  his  Bohemian  old  aunt.  It  is  her  rare  I 

fortune  to  be  generally  thought,  whether  rightly  or 
wrongly  we  neotl  not  consider,  as  “  most  delight¬ 
fully  wicked.”  Almost  every  one  finds  something 
fascinating  about  wickedness  in  diamonds.  The 
plainest  and  (|uietest  people  feel  it  a  privilege  to 
have  a  good  stare  at  a  woman  from  whose  every  ]  j 
jewel  there  hangs  a  naughty  tale.  ,  j 

“  These  be  thy  gods,  O  Israel,”  or  rather,  O  ,  j 
princes  and  nobles  of  Macl,  for,  making  due  allow-  ^ ; 
ance  for  the  strong  imitative  instincts  of  the  British 
snob,  we  do  not  think  that  JIademoiselle  Schneider 
has  found  much  favor  with  the  non-aristocratie  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community.  But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  , 
reflect  that  those  who  ought  to  guide  the  national  , 
taste  in  all  social  matters  have  done  their  utmost  to 
place  a  Schneider  upon  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
dramatic  fiime.  Great  as  their  influence  upon  the  , 
public  is,  —  for  how  is  an  average  English  commoner 
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to  believe  in  the  vulgarity  or  inferiority  of  what 
princes  and  dukes  applaud  ?  —  this  was,  happily, 
more  than  even  they  could  accomplish.  But,  as 
“  An  Actress,”  in  a  spirited,  admirably  written  let¬ 
ter  to  a  contemporary,  bitterly  complained,  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  not  more  discreditable  to  them  than  it  is 
injurious  and  discouraging  to  the  dramatic  art  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  be  esjwcially  the  patrons. 
Let  any  one  imagine  what  would  be  the  condition 
of  the  English  stage  if  Mademoiselle  Schneider's 
illustrious  patronage  and  brilliant  success  made  her 
a  favorite  model !  The  picture  is  enough  to  try 
one’s  faith,  if  it  be  not  penal  to  hint  at  so  dreadful 
and  un-English  a  heresy,  in  the  good  sense  and  good 
taste  even  of  princes  and  dukes. 


CONCENTll.\TED  PROGRESS  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

Few  phenomena  are  more  remarkable,  yet  few 
have  been  less  remarked,  than  the  degree  in  which 
material  civilization  —  the  progress  of  mankind  in 
all  those  contrivances  which  oil  the  wheels  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  comfort  of  daily  life  —  has  been  concen¬ 
trated  Into  the  last  half-century.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  these  respects  more  has  been  done, 
richer  and  more  prolific  discoveries  have  been  made, 
grander  achievements  have  been  realized,  in  the 
course  of  the  fifty  years  of  our  own  lifetime  than  in 
all  the  previous  lifetime  of  the  race,  since  states, 
nations,  jmlitics,  such  as  history  makes  us  acfpiainted 
with,  have  had  their  being.  In  some  points,  no 
doubt,  the  opposite  of  this  is  true.  In  speculative 
philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  the  aiis  of  sculpture  and 
painting,  in  the  perfection  and  niceties  of  lan¬ 
guage,  we  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  made  any 
advance  for  upwards  of  two  thousand  years.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  instrument  of  thought  and  expression  has 
been,  or  ever  will  be,  more  perfect  than  Greek  or 
Sanscrit ;  no  poet  will  surpass  Homer  or  Sophocles ; 
no  thinker  dive  deeper  than  Plato  or  Pythagoras ; 
no  sculptor  produce  more  glorious  marble  concep¬ 
tions  than  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  It  may  well  be 
that  David  and  Confucius  and  Pericles  were  clothed 
as  richly  and  comfortably  as  George  III.  or  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  far  more  becomingly.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  and 
great  among  the  Romans,  Greeks,  and  Babylonians 
were  as  lu.xurlous  and  well  apjxiinted  as  our  own, 
as  well  as  incomparably  more  gorgeous  and  enduring. 
It  is  certain  that  the  palaces  belonging  to  the 
nobles  and  monarchs  of  the  illddle  Ages,  —  to  say 
nothing  of  abbeys,  minsters,  and  temples, —  were  in 
nearly  all  respects  eijual  to  those  erected  in  the 
present  day,  and  in  some  important  jioints  far  supe¬ 
rior.  But  in  how  many  other  ecjually  significant 
and  valuable  particulars  has  the  progress  of  the 
world  been  not  only  concentrated  into  these  latter 
d.ays,  but  singularly  spasmodic  in  its  previous 
march  'i 

Take  two  of  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of 
all  time,  both  of  comparatively  modern  date, — 
gunpowder  and  printing.  -One  is  four,  the  other 
five,  centuries  old.  How  infinitesimal  the  dilTerence 
between  the  fire-arms  of  the  year  I  tOO  and  the  year 
1800!  The  “  Brown  Bess,”  the  field  guns  and  the 
carronades  with  which  Nelson  and  Wellington  and 
Napoleon  won  their  victories  when  we  were  young, 

I  were  superior  in  little  except  readiness  to  the 
j  matchlocks  and  the  cannon  with  which  the  Barons 
of  the  Middle  Ages  fought  out  their  contests,  as  soon 
I  as  they  had  discarded  the  bows  and  arrows  wliich 


had  sufficed  for  mankind  from  the  days  of  The^ 
inopylm,  and  earlier,  to  the  days  of  Agmeourt  and 
later.  But  now  contrast  the  progress  since  1840 
with  the  progress  of  the  previous  five  hundred  yeaa 
Compare  the  needle-gun  of  Sadowa,  or  the  Cbasse- 
pot  rifle  of  Montana,  or  the  Enfield  of  our  own 
troops,  or  even  the  Minie  of  Inkcrman,  with  the 
common  musket  which  the  veteran  pedants  of  the ' 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  army  could  scarcely  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  discard.  Compare  the  Armstrong,  the  ' 
Blakesley,  or  the  Whitworth  ordnance  of  to-day,— 
with  their  almost  boundless  calibre,  their  terrible 
projectiles,  their  marvellous  precision,  and  their 
three-mile  range,  —  with  the  round  shot  or  shell 
fired  from  the  field-jiieces  which  battered  Badajoi 
and  St.  Sebastian.  It  is  probable  that  within  fifty 
years  from  the  first  application  of  gunpowder  to  war, 
the  destructive  power  of  the  fire-arms  then  invented 
was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  those  used  in  the  reign 
of  Napoleon.  It  is  probable  that  we  are  now  within 
far  less  than  fifty  years  of  the  furthest  point  to  which 
the  conditions  of  matter  will  permit  that  destructive 
power  to  be  carried. 

Then  as  to  printing.  The  books  printed  within 
five-and-twenty  years  after  the  first  use  of  movable 
types  were  as  clear,  as  perfect,  as  beautiful  speci¬ 
mens  of  typography  as  any  that  were^produced  five- 
and-twenty  years  ago.  A  little  more  rapidity  and  a 
great  deal  more  cheapness  make  up,  perhaps,  the 
sum-total  of  the  improvements  in  the  typographic 
art  between  the  time  of  Caxton  and  the  time  of  ! 
Spottiswoode.  But  within  the  memory  of  those  still  I 
young  the  wonderful  art  of  rapid  stereotyping  has  I 
been  introduced ;  and  to  this  alone  it  is  owing  that 
newspapers  are  able  to  supply  the  demands  of  their 
hundred  thousand  readers.  It  would  be  of  course 
impossible  to  compose  more  than  one  set  of  types 
within  the  very  few  hours  allowed  for  the  supply  of 
each  day’s  demand.  It  would  be  equally  impossible 
to  print  oir  from  that  one  set  more  than  an  eighth 
or  a  tenth  part  of  the  number  of  copies  which  the 
le.ading  papers  are  required  to  furnish  within  three 
or  four  hours.  But  by  casting  from  the  first  com¬ 
posed  types  as  soon  as  completed,  any  number  of 
facsimile  blocks  can  be  produced,  and  from  these, 
by  the  help  of  cireular  machines,  an  indefinite  num¬ 
ber  of  Impressions  can  be  struck  off  in  an  almost  in¬ 
credibly  short  space  of  time.  Twelve  thousand 
copies  an  hour,  and  even  more,  can,  we  believe,  be 
easily  produced  by  each  machine.  The  multiplica¬ 
tion  thus  rendered  feasible  is  practically  almost  un¬ 
limited. 

But  it  is  in  the  three  momentous  matters  of  light, 
locomotion,  and  communication,  that  the  progress 
effected  in  this  generation  contrasts  most  surprising¬ 
ly  with  the  aggregate  of  the  progress  effected  in  all 
previous  generations  put  togi'ther  since  the  earliest 
dawn  of  authentic  history.  The  lamps  and  torches 
which  illuminated  Belshazzar’s  feast  were  probably 
just  as  brilliant,  and  framed  out  of  nearly  the  same 
m.aterials,  as  those  which  shone  upon  the  splendid 
fHU's  of  Versailles  when  JIarie  Antoinette  presided 
over  them,  or  those  of  the  Tuileries  during  the  Im- 
peri.al  magnificence  of  the  First  Napoleon.  Pine 
wood,  oil,  and  perhaps  wax,  lighted  the  banquet- 
halls  of  the  wealthiest  nobles  alike  in  the  eighteenth 
century  before  Christ  and  in  the  eighteenth  centu^ 
after  Christ.  There  was  little  difference,  except  in 
finish  of  workmanship  and  elegance  of  design,— 
little,  if  any,  advance,  we  mean,  in  the  illuminating 
power,  or  in  the  source  whence  that  power  was 
drawn,  —  between  the  lamps  used  in  the  days  of  the 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Pyramids,  the  days  of  the  Coliseum,  and  the  days 
(/Kensington  Palace.  Fifty  years  ago,  that  L«,  we 
burnt  the  same  articles,  and  got  alwut  the  same 
gmount  of  light  from  them,  as  we  did  five  thousand 
years  ago.  Now  we  use  gas,  of  which  each  burner 
a  equal  to  fifteen  or  twenty  candles ;  and,  when  we 
wish  for  more,  can  have  recourse  to  the  electric  light 
or  analogous  inventions,  which  are  fifty-fold  more 
brilliant  and  far-reaching  than  even  the  best  gas. 
The  streets  of  cities,  which  from  the  days  of  Pha¬ 
raoh  to  those  of  Voltaire  were  dim  and  gloomy,  even 
where  not  wholly  unllghted,  now  blaze  everywhere 
(except  in  London)  with  something  of  the  brdllancy 
of  moonlight  In  a  word,  all  the  advance  that  has 
been  made  in  these  rc8})ects  has  been  made  since 
many  of  us  were  children.  AVe  remeiaher  light  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  we  see  it  as  Drummond 
and  Faraday  have  made  it 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  locomotion.  Nim¬ 
rod  and  Noah  travelled  just  in  the  same  way,  and 
just  at  the  same  rate,  as  Thomas  Assheton  Smith 
and  Mr.  Coke  of  Norfolk.  The  chariots  of  the 
Olympic  Games  went  just  as  fast  as  the  chariots  that 
conveyed  our  nobles  to  the  Derby,  “  in  our  hot 
youth,  when  George  the  Third  was  King.”  AVhen 
Ahraham  wanted  to  send  a  message  to  Lot,  he  de- 
sptched  a  man  on  horseback,  who  galloped  twelve 
i^esau  hour.*  AVhen  our  fatjiers  wanted  to  send  a 
message  to  their  nephews,  they  could  do  no  better, 
and  go  no  (juicker.  AVhen  we  were  young,  if 
we  wished  to  travel  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
we  thought  ourselves  lucky  if  we  could  average 
eight  miles  an  hour, — just  as  Robert  Bruce  might 
have  done.  Now,  in  our  old  age,  we  feel  ourselves 
aggrieved  if  we  do  not  average  forty  miles.  Every¬ 
thing  that  has  been  done  In  this  line  since  the  world 
began — everything,  perhaps,  that  the  capacities  of 
matter  and  the  conditions  of  the  human  Irame  will 
ever  allow  to  be  done  —  has  been  done  since  we 
were  boys.  The  same  at  sea.  Probably,  when  the 
wind  was  favorable,  Ulysses,  who  was  a  bold  and 
skilful  navigator,  sailed  as  fast  as  a  Dutch  merchant¬ 
man  of  the  year  1800,  nearly  as  fast  at  times  as  an 
American  yacht  or  clipper  of  our  fathers’  day.  Now 
we  steam  twelve  and  fifteen  miles  an  hour  with 
wonderful  regularity,  whether  wind  and  tide  be  fa¬ 
vorable  or  not ;  —  nor  is  it  likely  that  we  shall  ever 
be  able  to  go  much  faster.  But  the  progress  in  the 
means  of  communication  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
all.  In  this  respect  Mr.  Pitt  was  no  better  olf  than 
Pericles  or  Agamemnon.  If  Ruth  had  wished  to 
write  to  Naomi,  or  David  to  send  a  word  of  love  to 
Jonathan  when  he  was  a  hundred  miles  away,  they 
could  not  possibly  have  done  it  under  twelve  hours. 
Nor  could  we  to  our  own  friends  thirty  years  ago. 
In  1867  the  humblest  citizen  of  Great  Britain  can 
send  such  a  message,  not  a  hundred  miles,  but  a 
thousand,  in  twelve  mi  miles. 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  London  cabmen  are  enjoying  another  strike. 

VF.nni  is  working  h.ard  at  a  new  opera,  to  be 
called  “  Falstalf.” 

EvEUYnoDY  is  very  much  relieved  that  pretty 
Patti  Is  married  at  last. 

Neart.y  all  of  Charles  Reade’s  novels  have  been 
dramatized  and  played  with  great  siicceas. 

The  controversy  over  the  recently'  discovered 
poem  supposed  to  be  (and  supposed  not  to  be)  by 


Milton,  still  rages  in  the  English  newspapers.  Mr. 
Alorley  has  certainly  unearthed  a  delicate  bit  of 
verse^  whoever  wrote  it. 

A  NEW  play,  by  Lord  Lytton,  will  be  produced 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  London,  early  in  September. 
The  principal  character  will  be  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Bandmann. 

Rich.ykd  AVagnf.r  is  reported  to  have  quitted 
Munich  in  disgust  at  the  failure  of  his  last  opera, 
the  “  Aleister-Singcr  von  Nurenberg,”  and  to  be 
seriously  ill  at  Zurich. 

The  London  Star  says  it  speaks  well  for  the 
management  of  the  Cornell  University,  that  no  time 
should  have  been  lost  in  engaging  the  services  of  so 
distinguished  an  English  scholar  as  Goldwin  Smith. 

The  Bishop  of  Natal  having  found  his  translation 
Into  the  Zulu  language  of  the  first  part  of  the  “  Pil¬ 
grim’s  Progress  ”  a  great  success,  it  being  received 
and  read  by  the  natives  with  avidity,  his  lordship  is 
going  to  complete  the  entire  work. 

The  fourteen  persons  condemned  to  death  for 
complicity  in  the  assassination  of  Prince  Michael 
were  shot  yesterd.ay  morning  outside  the  town  of 
Belgrade,  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  in  presence 
of  a  large  multitude  and  a  considerable  military 
force. 

The  entire  restoration  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre- 
Dame,  commenced  twenty  years  ago,  is  at  this 
moment  being  terminated  by  fi.xing  a  railing  all 
round  it  to  protect  the  structure  throughout  its 
e.xtent.  This  is  the  last  operation  of  the  whole 
works  undertaken  to  give  this  magnificent  building 
the  physiognomy  which  it  posse.ssed  when  first 
erected  in  1447. 

The  first  number  of  Les  Etoiles  du  Chant  has  ap¬ 
peared,  wherein  M.  Guy  de  Charn.ice,  the  editor, 
has  selected  as  his  first  star  “  La  Patti,”  about  whom 
he  writes  with  the  most  rigid  justice.  He  tells  one 
fact  which  is  not  generally  known.  During  the  first 
empire,  her  gr.andmother  was  to  France  what  Patti 
is  to-day.  She  was  said  to  sing  “  Voi  che  sapete  ” 
better  than  any  singer  of  her  day'.  So  it  appears 
that  ninety  years  ago  there  was  another  Adelina  as 
popular  in  Paris  as  the  present  one. 

The  Tndepcndance  Beifje,  deprecating  the  imper¬ 
tinent  curiosity  which  has  been  manifested  in  regard 
to  the  private  life  of  the  ex-Empress  of  Mexico,  and 
stigmatizing  as  pure  falsehoods  nwst  of  the  stories 
current  on  the  subject,  announces  in  general  terms 
that  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  Princess  has 
undergone  little  variation  .since  she  set  foot  on  her 
native  soil.  Her  physical  strength  is  perfectly' 
restored ;  her  intelligence  even  is  often  lucid  and 
complete ;  but  every  now  and  then  inexplicable 
eccentricities  show  that  the  state  of  her  mind  is  yet 
tar  from  satisfactory. 

One  “  J.  II.  Crossman  ”  publishes  in  an  English 
journal  a  piece  of  information  worth  knowing.  He 
says  that  the  mosquitoes  at  Mentone,  where  he 
passed  last  October,  were  remarkably  vigilant  and 
bloodthirsty,  and  that  neither  curtain  nor  lotion  had 
any  perceptible  eflects  in  damping  their  appetites. 
But  one  day,  by  accident,  Mr.s.  Crossman  gathered 
in  the  course  of  her  morning’s  walk  a  branch  of 
wild  rosemary,  and  placed  it  in  her  bedroom. 
From  that  time  forward  no  single  raosejuito  ventured 
into  the  room ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  their 
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i  stay  at  Mentone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crossman  slumbered 
j  unbitten  and  undisturbed  under  the  protecting 
I  shade  of  the  wild  rosemary  branch.  ^ 

j  Madeira  wine,  once  so  popular  in  England  and 
■  in  India,  has  long  become  a  drink  of  the  past.  The 
grape  disease  destroyed  the  famous  vineyards  of  the 
island,  and  the  peasantry,  thrown  out  of  work, 
emigrated  to  the  A\T*st  Indies,  whence  a  few  of  them 
returning,  substituted  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar¬ 
cane  for  that  of  the  grape.  But  hlc.ssrs.  Cossart, 
Gordon,  and  Co.,  write  from  Funcluil,  to  the  Times, 
to  announce  that  the  vines  of  ^Madeira  are  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  plague  by  which  they  have  been 
smitten;  that  the  vintage  of  18G7  amounted  to 
2,300  pipes,  of  which  1,G00  were  of  prime  qu.ality ; 
and  that  the  yield  of  the  present  year  promises  to 
surpass  that  of  1867.  So  cheered  are  the  JIadeirans 
i  by  their  prospects  that  in  many  parts  of  the  island 
!  they  are  rooting  up  the  sugar-canes  and  replanting 
vines. 

“  Exglisii  tourists,’’  writes  a  coi'rcspondcnt  at 
Rome,  “  had  better  be  careful  how  they  visit  the 
Church  of  St.  Agostino.  The  other  day  the 
devotees  there  were  seized  with  the  impre.ssion  that 
two  strangers  who  were  on  their  knees  before  the 
image  of  the  hladonna  ivcre  thieves,  and  were 
seeking,  under  cover  of  their  prayers,  to  despoil  the 
shrine.  Instantly  there  Wiis  a  rush  on  the  interlo¬ 
pers,  and  they  were  so  roughly  handled  that  they 
gladly  gave  themselves  up  to  the  gendarmes,  whom 
the  disturbance  brought  to  the  sjmt.  But  the 
gendarmes  proved  more  unmerciful  than  the  fanat¬ 
ics  ;  for  the  two  captives  were  no  sooner  brought  to 
prison  than  they  were,  without  examination,  subject¬ 
ed  to  such  a  cruel  flogging  that  they  became  insen¬ 
sible.  The  warder  of  the  prison  now  threw  several 
buckets  of  water  over  their  he.ads  as  a  restorative, 
but  with  very  bad  elTect,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  report  their  condition  to  the  authorities.  Mon¬ 
signor  Randl  inquired  into  the  case,  and  it  was  then 
discovered  that  the  supposed  culprits  were  Italian 
gentlemen,  and  travelling  for  pleasure.  There  is, 
however,  no  lack  of  thieves  in  the  Pontifical  States, 
and  about  a  week  ago  the  gend.irmes  had  a  combat 
with  the  band  of  Fontana  in  the  province  of  Frosi- 
none,  and  killed  one  of  the  brigands.” 

A  coRUEsroxDEXT  of  the  Cork  Constitution 
says :  “  During  this  month  three  strangers,  ‘  bearded 
I  like  pards,’  appeared  in  the  little  town  of  Doneraile. 
Though  not  unearthly,  they  were  very  mysterious- 
looking.  They  had  books  and  maps,  and  photograph¬ 
ing  apparatus.  The  village  inn  received  the  wan¬ 
derers,  and  they  seemed  busy  and  well  pleased ;  but 
who  were  they,  and  what  did  they  waut  ?  The  fair 
of  Cafairmce  was  not  near,  and,  even  if  it  were  nigh 
at  hand,  the  company  seemed  to  know  as  little  of 
horse-flesh  as  Dr.  Johnson  did  of  old,  and,  like  him, 
would  be  as  likely  to  plead,  questioned  as  to  the 
points  of  the  animal,  ‘ignorance,  gross  ignorance.’ 
Their  movements  attracted  the  notice  of  the  pre¬ 
servers  of  the  peace,  and  it  was  hastily  concluded 
that  they  were  Fenians,  probably  Americans,  possi¬ 
bly  head-centres  in  disguise,  and  very  properly  the 
police  resolved  to  visit  them ;  the  strangers  were 
I  asked  their  names  and  business,  preparatory,  no 
!  doubt,  to  an  excursion  not  included  in  their  pro- 

I  gramme.  One  of  them  answered  frankly  and  satis- 

I  factorily,  told  his  name  and  occupation,  and  was 
I  fully  prepared  to  prove  his  identity.  Jly  story  is 


just  over,  —  the  illustrious  stranger  was  a  ‘writer’ 
as  he  described  himself,  and  his  name  was  ‘  Charles 
Dickens.’  An  apology  at  once  offered  was  good- 
humoredly  received,  and  no  further  trespass  on  the 
guests,  and  no  occasion,  like  Mr.  Pickwick,  ‘  to  brin'» 
an  .action  when  he  went  to  London.’  ” 

La  Belle  Fkaxce  does  not  appc.ar  to  progress 
in  her  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  her 
English  neighbors.  Nothing  is  funnier  than  a 
Frenchman's  idea  of  England,  unless  it  be  an  Eng¬ 
lishman’s  idea  of  America  after  residing  here  several 
years.  Not  long  since  La  France  published  the  fd- 
lowiiig  telegram  from  Cork :  — 

“  Cork,  18  .Tuillet.  —  Un  individu,  venant  de 
New  York  a  bord  de  I’llelvetia,  a  ete  trouve  porteur 
d’linc  car.abine  et  de  deii.x  revolvers  qui  ont  etc  saisi 
par  la  police.  D'autros  saisies  recentes  du  meme 
genre  .ayant  cu  lieu,  les  autorites  ont  donne  I’ordre 
de  fusilier  tous  les  voyageurs  venant  \r Amerique.” 

And  the  Figaro,  in  announcing  that  the  Queen  of 
England,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady 
Biddulpz,  is  about  to  have  an  interview  with  the 
Empre.ss  of  the  French  in  Paris  on  her  way  to 
Switzerland,  adds  that  the  twenty-four  cooks  usu¬ 
ally  in  the  retinue  of  her  Majesty  when  on  her  trav¬ 
els  will,  on  this  occasion,  be  dispensed  with.  The 
(Queen’s  head  cook,  according  to  the  Figaro,  receivej 
a  salary  of  £720  a  year,  and  her  three  travelling 
maitres  (Fhotel  £3G0  each.  The  head  cook  also  en¬ 
joys  the  privilege  of  educating  four  apprentices, 
each  of  whom  pays  him  £120  a  year  for  culinaiy 
tuition.  In  wages  alone  the  Royal  kitchen  of  Eng¬ 
land  costs  alxmt  £4,000  a  ye.ar.  So,  at  least,  says 
the  ridiculous  Figaro, 

The  last  number  of  Ant’uony  Trollope’s  magazine 
(Saint  Paul’s)  contains  an  admirable  paiier  on 
George  Eliot’s  “  Spanish  Gypsy.”  The  writer  says: 
“  The  more  George  Eliot’s  poem  is  read,  the 
more  will  be  found  in  it  to  read.  The  thought  is 
packed  close ;  the  force  is  evenly  diffused ;  it  is  not 
displayed  with  a  sudden  burst  and  a  subsiding;  it 
has  the  majesty  of  restraint ;  and  we  do  not  suspect 
the  author  at  any  time  of  exhaustion.  This  is  quite 
unlike  the  general  mode  of  feminine  exertion,  ani 
equally  unlike  the  mode  at  pre.scnt  in  vogue  among 
men.  It  is  neither  among  the  male  nor  female 
writers  of  the  hour  that  we  should  look  for  Geoige 
Eliot’s  parallel.  Some  men,  rejilete  with  grace  and 
prettiness,  have  been  what  we  should  call  effeminate 
poets,  from  an  absence  of  vigor  and  robust  thought 
Such  are  T.  Moore  and  Talfourd,  Waller  and 
Metastasio,  and,  in  some  degree,  Lamartine ;  but  it 
is  not  among  such  that  George  Eliot  is  to  be  classed. 
In  seeking  for  one  of  her  kindred,  we  touch  upon 
the  most  masculine  of  poets:  w’henever  she  re¬ 
minds  us  of  any  other  writer,  it  is  of  the  author  of 
‘  Artevelde  ’  and  ‘  St.  Clement’s  Eve.’ ....  It  is  in 
the  force  of  her  thought,  in  its  originality  and  vigo^ 
ous  expres-sion,  that  she  recalls  the  author  of* 
tevelde  ’ ;  frequently,  too,  in  the  direction  which  it 
takes.  This  is  the  case  in  the  talk  of  the  host  of 
the  inn  with  his  customers  in  their  comments 
on  theology,  and  on  the  ways  of  the  grandees, 
and  in  their  tone  of  ironical  humor  and  grave  jest 
But  though  we  occasionally  trace  such  a  resem¬ 
blance,  in  the  general  tenor  of  the  dramatic  dia¬ 
logue,  there  is  no  appearance  of  direct  imitation  m 
any  particular  passage,  and  George  Eliot  is  an  es¬ 
sentially  original  poet” 
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THE  GOD  OF  THE  POOR. 

Tiieke  was  a  lord  that  bight  hlaltete, 
Among  great  lords  he  was  right  great, 

On  poor  folk  trod  he  like  the  dirt, 

None  but  God  might  do  him  hurt. 

Deus  est  Dens  pauperum. 
With  a  grace  of  prayers  sung  loud  and  late 
Many  a  widow’s  house  he  ate, 

Many  a  poor  knight  at  his  hands 
Lost  his  house  and  narrow  lands. 

Dens  est  Deus  pauperum. 
lie  burnt  the  harvests  many  a  time, 

He  made  fair  houses  heaps  of  lime  ; 

Whatso  man  loved  wife  or  maid 
Of  Evil-head  was  sore  afraid. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

lie  slew  good  men  and  spared  the  bad  ; 

Too  long  a  day  the  foul  dog  had. 

As  all  dogs  will  have  their  day ; 

But  God  is  as  strong  as  man,  I  say. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 
For  a  valiant  knight,  men  called  Boncucur, 
Had  hope  he  should  not  long  endure, 

And  gathered  to  him  much  good  folk, 

Hardy  hearts  to  break  the  yoke. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 
But  Boncoeur  deemed  it  would  be  vain 
To  strive  his  guarded  house  to  gain ; 
Therefore,  within  a  little  while. 

He  set  himself  to  work  by  guile. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

He  knew  thjit  Maltete  loved  right  well 
lied  gold  and  heavy ;  if  Irom  hell 
The  devil  had  cried,  “  Take  this  gold  cup,” 
Down  had  he  gone  to  fetch  it  up. 

Deus  est  Deus  paupterum. 

Twenty  poor  men’s  lives  were  naught 
To  him,  beside  a  ring  well  wrought. 

The  pommel  of  his  hunting-knife 
Was  worth  ten  times  a  poor  man’s  life. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

A  s(juire  new-come  from  over  sea 
Bonca-ur  called  to  him  privily. 

And  when  he  knew  his  lord’s  intent. 

Clad  like  a  churl  therefrom  he  went. 

Deus  est  Deus  jHtitpcrum. 

But  when  he  came  where  dwelt  Maltete, 
With  few  words  did  he  pass  the  gate ; 

For  Maltete  built  him  walls  anew. 

And,  wageless,  folk  from  field  he  drew. 

‘  Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Now  passed  the  squire  through  this  and  that. 
Till  he  came  to  where  Sir  hlaltete  sat. 

And  over  red  wine  wagged  his  beard, 

Then  spoke  the  squire  as  one  afeard. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  Lord,  give  me  grace,  for  privily 
I  have  a  little  word  for  thee.” 

“  Speak  out,”  said  Maltete,  “  have  no  fear. 
For  how  can  thy  life  to  thee  be  dear  V  ” 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  Such  a  one  I  know,”  he  said, 

“  Who  hideth  store  of  money  red.” 

Maltete  grinned  at  him  cruelly. 

“  Thou  florin-maker,  come  anigh. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 


“  E’en  such  as  thou  once  preached  of  gold. 
And  showed  me  lies  in  Ixwks  full  old. 

Naught  gat  I  but  evil  brass. 

Therefore  came  he  to  the  worser  pass. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  Hast  thou  will  to  see  his  skin  ‘i 
I  keep  my  heaviest  marks  therein. 

For  since  naught  else  of  wealth  had  he, 

I  deemed  full  well  he  owed  it  me.” 

I  Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  Naught  know  I  of  philosophy,’’ 

The  other  said,  “  nor  do  I  he. 

Before  the  moon  begins  to  shine. 

May  all  this  heap  of  gold  be  thine. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  Ten  leagues  hence  a  man  there  is 
Who  seemeth  to  know  little  bliss. 

And  yet  full  many  a  pound  of  gold 
A  dry  well  nigh  his  house  doth  hold. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  John-a-Wood  is  he  called,  fair  lord. 

Nor  know  I  whence  he  hath  this  hoard.” 
Then  hlaltete  said,  “  As  God  made  me, 

A  wizard  over-bold  is  he ! 

Deus  est  Deus  jmuperum. 

“  It  were  a  good  deed,  as  I  am  a  knight. 

To  burn  him  in  a  fire  bright ; 

This  John-a-Wood  shall  surely  die. 

And  his  gold  in  my  strong  chest  shall  lie. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

This  very  night  I  make  mine  avow. 

The  truth  of  this  mine  eyes  shall  know.” 
Then  sj)oke  an  old  knight  in  the  hall, 

“  Who  knoweth  what  things  may  befall  ? 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  I  rede  thee  go  with  a  great  rout. 

For  thy  foes  ride  right  thick  about.” 

“  Thou  and  the  devil  may  keep  my  foes. 
Thou  redest  me  this  gold  to  lose. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  I  shall  go  but  with  some  four  or  five. 

So  shall  I  take  my  thief  alive. 

For  if  a  great  rout  he  shall  see, 

"Will  he  not  hide  his  wealth  from  me  ?  ” 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

The  old  knight  muttered  under  his  breath, 

“  Then  mayhap  ye  shall  ride  to  death.” 

But  Maltete  turned  him  (luickly  round, 

“  Bind  me  this  gray-beard  underground  ! 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperxm. 

“  Because  ye  are  old,  ye  think  to  jape. 

Take  heed,  ye  shall  not  long  escape. 

AVhen  I  come  back  safe,  old  carl,  perdie. 
Thine  head  shall  brush  the  linden-tree.” 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Therewith  he  rode  with  his  five  men. 

And  Boncceur’s  spie,  for  good  leagues  ten. 
Until  they  left  the  beaten  wajj 
And  dusk  it  grew  at  end  of  day. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Tliere,  in  a  clearing  of  the  wood. 

Was  John’s  house,  neither  fair  nor  good. 

In  a  ragged  plot  anigh. 

Thin  coleworts  grew  but  wretchedly. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 
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John-.vWood  in  his  doorway  sat, 

Turning  over  this  and  that. 

And  chiefly  how  he  best  might  thrive, 

For  he  hau  will  enough  to  live. 

Deus  est  Dens  pauperum. 

Green  coleworts  from  a  wooden  bowl 
He  ate ;  but  careful  was  his  soul. 

For  if  he  saw  another  day. 

Thenceforth  was  he  in  Bonemur’s  pay. 

Deiis  est  Deus  pauperum. 

So  when  he  saw  how  Maltete  came 
lie  said,  “  Beginneth  now  the  game  !  ” 

And  in  the  doorway  did  he  stand 
Trembling,  with  hand  joined  fast  to  hand. 

Deus  est  Dew  pauperwn. 

When  Maltete  did  this  carle  behold 
Somewhat  he  doubted  of  his  gold. 

But  cried  out,  “  Where  is  now  thy  store 
Thou  hast  through  books  of  wicked  lore  ?  ” 
Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Then  said  the  poor  man,  right  humbly, 

“  Fair  lord,  this  was  not  made  by  me, 

1  found  it  in  mine  own  dry  well. 

And  had  a  mind  thy  grace  to  tell. 

Deus  est  Deus  itaupe.rum. 

“  Therefrom,  my  lord,  a  cup  I  took 
This  day ;  that  thou  thereon  might  look. 

And  know  me  to  be  leal  and  true,” 

And  from  his  coat  the  cup  he  drew. 

'  Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Then  ^Maltete  took  it  in  his  hand. 

Nor  knew  he  aught  that  it  used  to  stand 
On  Boncocur’s  cupboard  many  a  day. 

“  Go  on,”  he  said,  “  and  show  the  way. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  Give  me  thy  gold,  and  thou  shalt  live. 

Yea,  in  my  house  thou  well  may’st  thrive.” 
John  turned  about,  and  ’gan  to  go 
Unto  the  wood  with  footsteps  slow. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

But  as  they  passed  by  John’s  woodstack. 
Growled  Maltete,  “  Nothing  now  doth  lack 
W’herewith  to  light  a  merry  fire. 

And  give  my  wizard  all  his  hire.” 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

The  western  sky  was  red  as  blood. 

Darker  grew  the  oaken-wood ; 

“  Thief  and  carle,  where  are  ye  gone  V 
Why  are  we  in  the  wood  alone  ? 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  What  is  the  sound  of  this  mighty  horn  ? 

—  Ah,  God  !  that  ever  1  was  born  ! 

The  basnets  flash  from  tree  to  tree ; 

Show  mo,  thou  Christ,  the  way  to  flee !  ” 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Boncumr  it  was,  with  fifty  men, 

JIaltete  was  but  one  to  ten. 

And  his  own  folk  prayed  for  grace, 

AVith  empty  hands  in  that  lone  place. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  Grace  shall  ye  have,”  Boncocur  said, 

“  All  of  you  but  Evil-head.” 

Lowly  could  that  great  lord  be. 

AVho  could  pray  so  well  as  he  ? 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 


Then  could  Maltete  howl  and  cry. 

Little  will  he  had  to  die. 

Soft  was  his  speech,  now  it  was  late. 

But  who  had  will  to  save  Maltete  V 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

They  brought  him  to  the  house  again. 

And  toward  the  road  he  looked  in  vain. 
Lonely  and  bare  was  the  great  highway, 
’Neath  the  gathering  moonlight  gray. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

They  took  olT  his  gilt  basnet. 

That  he  should  die  there  was  no  let ; 

They  took  off  his  coat  of  steel, 

A  damned  man  he  well  might  feel. 

Densest  Deus  pauperum. 

“  AVill  ye  all  be  rich  as  kings. 

Lacking  naught  of  all  good  things  ?  ” 

“  Nothing  do  we  lack  this  eve  ; 

AVhen  thou  art  dead,  how  can  we  grieve?” 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

“  Let  me  drink  water  ere  I  die. 

None  henijeforth  comes  my  lips  anigh.’’ 

They  brought  it  him  in  that  bowl  of  woml. 

He  said,  “  This  is  but  poor  men’s  blood  !” 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum 

They  brought  it  him  in  the  cup  of  gold. 

He  said,  “  The  women  I  have  sold 
Have  wept  it  full  of  salt  for  me ; 

I  shall  die  gaping  thirstily.” 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 
On  the  threshold  of  that  poor  homestead 
'They  smote  off  his  Evil-head  ; 

They  set  it  high  on  a  greit  spear. 

And  rode  away  with  merry  cheer. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

At  the  dawn,  in  lordly  state, 

Tliey  rode  to  Alaltete’s  castle-gate. 

“  Whoso  willeth  laud  to  win 
Make  haste  to  let  your  niastcrs  in  !  ” 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

Forthwith  opened  they  the  gate. 

No  man  was  sorry  for  Maltete. 

Boncreur  con(iuered  all  his  lands, 

A  good  knight  was  he  of  his  hands. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum.  j 

Good  men  he  loved,  and  hated  bad ; 

•Joyful  days  and  sweet  he  had ; 

Good  deeds  did  he  plenteously  ; 

Beneath  him  folk  lived  frank  and  free. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

He  lived  long,  with  merry  days ; 

None  said  aught  of  him  but  praise. 

God  on  him  have  full  mercy  ; 

A  good  knight  merciful  was  he. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

The  great  lord,  called  Maltete,  is  dead ; 

Grass  grows  above  his  feet  and  head. 

And  a  holly-bush  grows  up  between 
His  rib-bones,  gotten  white  and  clean. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum. 

A  carle’s  sheep-dog  certainly 
Is  a  mightier  thing  than  he. 

Till  London  Briilge  shall  cross  the  Non, 

Take  we  heed  of  such-like  men. 

Deus  est  Deus  pauperum.  ; 
AVili.i.\.m  Mouuis, 
Acthoe  or  “The  Earthly  I’ARiiim-  i 
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